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Two books which bring to knots and tools the techniques which proved themselves in 
Army instruction during the war—clear, simple instruction, and step-by-step photographic 
illustrations of the developing subject. Two of the finest handbooks and the finest educa- 
tional technique ever devised. 


KNOTS AND ROPE, in 195 crystal-clear illustrations, demonstrates the make-up and handling of 
rope and cable, and the tying and use of knots. The photographs are planned to show how knots are 
tied—not how they look after they're tied; the text explains the points which still pictures cannot 
make clear. And in addition to showing how the knots are tied, the book affords a ready key to 
the question of which knot to use for a given purpose—the uses of each type of knot are clearly 


shown. $2.00 








USE OF TOOLS covers the field of tools from the hammer to power tools. Contents include a sec 
tion on tools in general, measurement devices, a chapter on woodworking and metal-working tools, 
a chapter on soldering, and another on wire splicing. The care of tools, safety measures, the effective 
employment of tools, and the varying uses for tools of the same general type—dinging hammer and 
mauls, for instance—are clearly and effectively illustrated. The book contains a total of 420 pic- 
$3.50 
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HE Journat is often asked to sug- 

gest suitable men for writing jobs in 
the Army and the War Department. This 
was so, even during the war, when large 
numbers of able writers were in the serv- 
ice. Now, since so many have been dis- 
charged, it happens more often. There 
do not appear to be enough capable writ- 
ers in uniform to do even some of the 
most essential writing work. 

It seems to The Journat that it is 
about time for the Army to become real- 
istic about writiag and its importance to 
training and war. 

The average Army man is not very dif- 
ferent in his attitude toward writing from 
the average civilian in industry or busi- 
ness. Both agree that an easy flow of 
clearly arranged words is useful and at 
times important. Both believe that men 
who can write are essential in any sizable 
activity, if only for the purpose of pre- 
paring plans and reports. But in general, 
soldiers, like most civilians, have the idea 
that a man who can write is somehow dif- 
ferent from other men, perhaps not quite 
as hairy-chested or levelheaded. A writer, 
many feel, can do little else well. You 
need him, and pay him for his special 
ability. But you would hardly put him 
in command of a battalion. 

This idea undoubtedly comes from the 
manner in which writing has been taught 
in the United States for a century. Even 
the most virile of the classic writings have 
too often been presented to young people 
with chief emphasis on the beauty of the 
language rather than upon what the 
words say. Fine English, they learn, is 
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beautiful, artistic, inspiring, which 
course it may be. But what it says i: 
equal and usually of greater importa: 
And at any rate our schools have p 
sented the studies needed for writing | 
cility in such ineffective ways that mo. 
adult Americans shrink from writing 

a dreary chore and feel that there is som: 
thing different about those who can 
readily put words together. 


HE fact is, as The Journat has in 

sisted many times, that writing is 2 
normal and necessary tool of war for the 
Army man just as it is a normal tool of 
business for the businessman. And a lack 
of facility in it may frequently hamper 
either. At least the man who may rise to 
high responsibility without the ability to 
write, dictate and edit his ideas clearly 
must have assistants around him who do 
have that ability. 

It is of course a fallacy that a man who 
writes is somehow not likely to reach a 
place of high responsibility, or that men 
who do reach such places can hardly be 
writers of ability. Several of the very top 
men of World War II are men whose 
prose is lucid and effective. And The 
Journa. makes this statement with ful! 
allowance for the fact that high Arm) 
men, like those elsewhere, must often 
have drafts of speeches and reports pre 
pared by others. 

It is indeed a fact that several of ou: 
great military leaders can write and writ: 
well. General Marshall’s manner of writ 
ten expression is vigorous, accurate anc 
readable. His many public statement 
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, undeniable proof. General Eisen- 


-r’s more informal way of writing is 

_direct, and deeply interesting. One 

he gave in London during the war is 

-rate piece of writing, and it is surely 

¢ hoped that he will take the time, 

on he can, to put his own story and his 

is on leadership and our military fu- 

-¢ into written form. It may be that 

( neral MacArthur's prose has a distinct 

| urish. But this tendency toward the 

. amatie takes little or nothing frém the 

lucidity, emphasis, and clarity of what 
he "writes. 

There are others. But these three ex- 
amples should be enough to make the 
point that writing has its normal place in 
ihe life of a successful military man, that 
it is a desirable ability for a military man 
to have, and that there is nothing what- 
ever about it that necessarily makes a man 
too special for a rounded and successful 
career. And these examples should be 
enough to emphasize the further point 
that more attention must be paid to the 
cultivation and encouragement of writ- 
ing ability within the Army. 


HE Army should never run short of 

men who can write. It should insist 
that much more time be given in the 
training of student officers, at West Point 
and elsewhere, to make them practical 
and efficient writers. It should give 
thought to special training, particularly 
toward developing early a facility for dic- 
tation. It should encourage useful mili- 
tary writing of every kind. 

And above all, the Army should find 
and train men who can do a far better job 
on its instructional materials, especially 
the br — = = of frain- 
ing. ability and earnestness 
-! many of the officers who have devel- 
ped the present field and training man- 
tals, they are on the whole far from meet- 
og the be s of modern written 
ad pictorial instruction. 
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In the past, the:manuals have almost 
always been prepared under pressure, 
usually by inadequate staffs. Now, they 
do not need a mere factual revision in the 
light of late developments. They need a 
complete overhauling. 

There is a special need at this time for 
first-rate instructional texts for the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps and the 
civilian components generally. These 
parts of the Army must lean perhaps 
more on written texts than the Regular 
Army because of the difference in avail- 
able training time. The Army’s books 
for their use should therefore be as good 
as they can be made—with every help 
toward interest and learning that is to be 
found in the best of the modern textbooks 
used in schools and colleges and for self- 
learning. 

If, by any chance, the field manuals 
are used in their present form as text- 
books for the ROTC, there is hardly a 
more discouraging or stultifying measure 
that could be taken. For the manuals are 
mainly handbooks for oficers who al- 


ready have some degree of training—dull 


. and uninspiring handbooks at that. They 


are not suitable in any way for use with 
the ROTC, and especially not for use in 
any program of universal military train- 
ing that might eventually be adopted. 


HE Journat does not intend to say 
that these things are unrealized by 
the military authorities. But the Army 
has never had reasonably adequate books 
of instruction. The Journac itself has 
been pointing at this particular weakness 
for many years, and it believes that now 
is a time when action is greatly needed 
and is possible of accomplishment. 
And a good part of that accomplish- 
ment must be a change in the general 
military attitude toward writing itself. 
Writing is vital and necessary to the 
Army—and to the Army man of the fu- 
ture. 
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Tooling Up the Munit 





[hi f three articles is the first appearance in 
printed form of a report on the procurement of munitions 
for the V Department which was prepared por the 
Under Secretary of War by Dr. Troyer S. Anderson. 
Dr. Anderson, a member of the Historical Division, War 
Department Special Staff, has been serving in the Office 

t the Under Secretary as historian of the Office. The 


present report, u hic h 1S designed to prov ide a concise Sur 


vey of War Di partment procurement, with special em 
phasis upon the larger problems of policy which were the 
primary concern of the Under Secretary of War, was 
begun while Judge Patterson was still Under Secretar) 
but was submitted to him after he became Secretary of 


War. It is reproduced here with his permission 


WHEN JAPAN SURRENDERED, FOUR MONTHS AFTER THE 
collaps« of Germany, the military power ol the United 
States stood at a level higher than had been reached pre 
viously by any nation in history. Unprecedented as this 
power was, the speed with which it had been created was 
even more rt markable VU ithin less than hve years more 
than twelve million men were taken from civil life and 
developed into an Army and Navy of unsurpassed quality. 


lhe leaders who guided this expansion will deserv 
listed among the greatest military and naval figures 
time. 


But there was another aspect ol this expansion W h 


equally remarkable and equally necessary to victory | ( 
was the development of our munitions production ¢ 
level sufficient to supply our tremendous military fo j 
In 1940 we were as deficient in immediate capacit « 
producing the complex weapons of modern war as we v y 


in trained men. Our potential capacity was treme! 
but our need was immediate. We needed weapons \ 
delay, both for ourselves and for the nations then 

in battle with Germany. The fate of the world hu: 
our ability to meet this need. 


= 


lo turn potential into actual production capacity 
titanic and complicated task. It demanded policy d 
of extraordinary difficulty, and then the transla 
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By Troyer 5. Anderson 
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edly y into the infinite detail of execution. It touched every 
Ss Ol Baspect of the complex social and economic mechanism of 
Bthe Nation. It required the transfer of scientific genius from 

ich was fithe research of peace to the development of new weapons 
yp. Tt Sot war. It enlisted the services, not merely of those in the 
m Bprime of life, but of young and old, of women as well as 
forces. jmen, and of even the partially crippled as well as those 
city for Bound of limb. It even reached into our penal institutions, 
we Wel Bs here valuable contributions were made to war supply. It 
rendou : ntailed teaching those without mechanical experience and 
without JMkill how to build tanks, airplanes, and the many other 
engages Bagnstruments of war. It compelled millions of people to move 
ng upor | m communities in which they had long been settled to 
D| vhich were crowded and ancomfortable. It asked 

ty was 4 smen to limit profits and workers to forego wage 
de d\ s. In short, it involved a mass migration and a social 
ation ot Hin nomic revolution of vast dimensions, much of it 
ccomplished voluntarily under government direction, in 


it our forces and those of our allies might have the 
ty in weapons which is essential to victory in 





on LO var. 
| esult of this immense effort the goal of President 


t, to make America the “arsenal of democracy,” was 
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fulfilled 
tlefield 


increased the output ol the 


\merican we: apons were employed on every bat 
American machinery 
The head 
start of the \xis was overcome, and it collapsed in deteat 


\merican raw materials and 
» factories of our allies. 


under our crushing material superiority. 

Ihe statistical record of this achievement is impressive. 
In spite of our late start, the United States manufactured 
nearly fifty per cent of all the combat munitions produced 
by the United Nations during the entire war. In the last 
vear of the war the proportion was sixty per cent. During 
the climactic year the munitions output of the United States 
amounted to nearly fifty billion dollars, far outdistancing 
the best yearly production record of all the Axis powers, 


which was about thirty-four billion dollars in 1943 


Figures Not the Whole Story 


Even these impressive figures of combat munitions do 


not tell the full story. War production includes many items 
other than combat munitions ships, railroad equipment, 


industrial tools, and a multitude of other products. Che 


distance of the theaters in which we waged war, and the 
many forms of material support we gave our allies, placed 
such demands upon our output of noncombat items that 
the total war production of the United States, in the last 
vear of the war, equalled that of all the rest of the world, 
friend and foe combined. 

he largest participant in this tremendous outpouring of 
the industrial power of our Nation was the War Depart 
ment. For the five-year period which ended July 31, 1945 
the N; ions industry produced tor the \W ar De ‘partment: 


227,/35 planes, inc luding: 


3.571 very heavy bombers 
30,980 heavy bombers 
16,028 medium bombers 
17,690 light bombers 
67,538 fighters 
22,491 transports 
54,879 trainers 
14,558 other types 
17,255,000 hand and shoulder weapons, including 


6,050,000 carbines 

3,988,000 M1 rifles 

2,001,000 submachine guns 
,828,000 pistols and revolvers 
476,000 bazookas 


585,556 pieces of artillery, including 
182.278 aircraft cannon 
46,735 antiaircraft cannon 


35,189 light field pieces 
880 heavy field pieces 
103,894 mortars 
215,163 rocket launchers 


5 tanks, including: 
28,765 light 

56,679 medium 

1,791 heavy 
48,816 self-propelled weapons 
2,347,000 trucks 


39.952.000,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition 
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383,067,000 rounds of field artillery, mortar an 
animunition 

4,560,000 tons of aircraft bombs 

60,000,000 barrels of aviation gasoline 


In ‘addition to these items there were count! 
signal equipment, engineering equipment, me 
plies, food, clothing, chemical wartare items, al! 


i Ch 
had to be avz lable in ample and, in most cases, oo 
dented quantities before the Army was ready to the 
field. For the five-year period the total procurem¢ the 
Army Service Forces was $71,600,000,000 and the 
\rmy Air Forces, $34,000,000,000. Together the tor! was 
over $106,000,000,000. 
Small Beginnings 

In the face of these almost astronomical figures, the 

fact that our military production at its climax almost 


equalled that of all the rest of the world, there is a | npta 
tion to forget that six years ago our munitions Output was 
less than that of any other great power and that our avail 
able supply of weapons was alarmingly inadequate for the 
crisis which faced us. At the beginning of 1940 we had on 
hand only: 


3,181,000 hand and shoulder weapons, including 
2,647,000 bolt-action rifles 
113,000 machine guns 

8,975 pieces of field artillery, but only 

438 antiaircraft guns 

93 mortars, and no aircraft cannon or rocket launchers 


2,966 airplanes, including: 
54 heavy bombers 
478 medium bombers 
166 light bombers 
477 fighters 
92 transports 
| 243 trainers 
329 tanks, including only 32 medium and no heavy tanks 


Furthermore, much of our supply of small arms and artil 
lery was in semiobsolete World War I models, and no 
more than three hundred of our planes were fit to take the 
air against the latest types dev eloped by the European bel 
ligerents. Our small-arms ammunition was almost entirely 
limited to caliber .30 and our artillery ammunition was 
largely for semiobsolete guns. 

At that time we had a monthly production of only 4,000 
M1 rifles, twelve pieces of antiaircraft artillery, 114 mor 
tars, thirty light tanks, 14,000,000 rounds of caliber .4 
ammunition. In June 1940 the Army received delivery ot 
eight medium and 108 light—but no heavy—bombers, 125 
fighters and 223 trainers. In other weapons and ammu 
nition production was either nonexistent or too smal! to be 
of consequence. 

' These figures represented the existing supply and rate ot 
production of matériel for the Army at one of the mos 
critical moments in our history. From that starting point 
the War Department had to initiate its program for qu 
ping and supplying the rapidly growing Army whi h the 
Selective Service Act was soon to give us, and for meeting 
critical deficiencies in the armament of the nations which 
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Machining the barrel of a 90mm. AA gun at the Watertown Arsenal 


Milling the trunnion bearing cap of Rifling the barrel of a 155mm. 
a 75mm. carriage at Watertown gun at Watervliet Arsenal 














were then fighting Hitler and were ultimately to be our 
The contrast between the hgures of 1940 and the 
cumulative figures of 1945 shows what a distance we had 
to travel before the battle for the security of the Nation 
was won by an overwhelming display of strength on battle- 
fields all over the world. 


allies. 


The Basis of Success 


[he foundation of the unparalleled production of mu 
nitions which we space of five years was 
undoubtedly the industrial genius of the American Nation. 
Without it neither good management by government nor 
the possession ot vast natural resources would have enabled 
The 
traditions and skills which the American people built up 
during the generations in which they conquered the wilder 


achieved in 


us to turn out so great and varied a flow of munitions. 


ness served with equal success in defending us against perils 


trom abroad. The victory ot war production was the 


achievement of all Americans. 

Nevertheless, great as is the industrial genius of our 
Nation, it would not automatically have brought us vic 
tory in war. War is a treme ndously dislocating process toa 
nation which normally thinks only of the achievements of 
peace and which has contented itself between crises with a 
In the face of such a 
revolution there was infinite opportunity for mistakes in 
the planning and management of the munitions program 
which might have caused disastrous confusion and have 
denied our armed forces and our allies the abundant flow 
A sound management 
of military procurement and of our wartime economy were 


diminutiv e military e sstablishme ‘nt. 


of munition necessary for victory. 


essential to success. 


The Experience of the First World War 


Fortunately we had the experience of the First World 
War to warn us of the pitfalls which lay ahead. Indus- 
trial disaster nearly overtook us in 1917. The War Depart- 
ment was at that time unfamiliar with the industrial de- 
mands of a great modern war. The supply services, ac- 
customed to purchase in markets which scarcely felt the 
impact of their normal orders, found overnight that their 
requirements were more than the market could absorb. 
Each service hastily endeavored to place its own orders 
before some other service got there first. At the same time, 
delay in deciding what types of weapons to adopt held up 
action which could have been taken. The result was con- 
fusion, which soon reached beyond strictly military procure- 
ment into the regions of the economic system upon which 
military procurement rests, into facilities, raw materials, 
communications, and the like. Breakdown appeared immi 
nent, 

Chis danger was overcome just in time by two important 
The first was the developme nt in the War Depart- 
ment, under Assistant Secretary Crowell, of coordinated 
procurement. The second was the development in the 
War Industries Board, under Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, of 
procedures for the orderly direction of the Nation's re- 
sources. Although the sudden termination of the war ab- 
breviated our experience, the lessons we learned during 
those eighteen months left us with a clear picture of the 
dangers we would face should we again be confronted with 


ste ps. 





a major war, and suggested the policies best 





meet them. 
Industrial Mobilization Planning Between W 


In the days which followed the First Wor! 
Nation as a whole paid little attention to the in 
quirements of a possible future war. Fortunate], 
Department did not forget this necessity. Thos 
struggled with the difficulties of 1917, and wh 
by what a close margin they were stetscened 
prepare plans to safeguard us from again making 
mistakes. 

The first product of their labors was Section th 
National Defense Act as amended in 1920. Th 
prov ided that: 


Hereafter, in addition to such other duties as 


assigned him by the Secretary of War, the Assistant Secr 
tary of War, under the direction of the Secretary War 
shall be charged with supervision of the procurement of , 
military supplies and other business of the War De partmer 
pertaining thereto and the assurance of adequate provisi 


for the mobilization of material and industrial organizations 
to wartime needs. 


(hus, for the first time in our history, an official of th 
Government was specifically charged in time of peace with 
the task of preparing 4 for the mobilization of th 
productive resources of the Nation behind the military and 
naval operations of war. 

In view of the magnitude and suddenness of the demand: 
which confronted us in the summer of 1940, it is alarming 
to think what might have happened had our procurement 
plans and coordination been as meager as they were in 
1917. We would scarcely have known where to start. Even 
if we had know what we wanted, we would not hav 
known how far existing facilities could produce it, nor how 
many new facilities would be needed to bring capacity up 
to requirements. We would not have known which facili 
ties could produce tanks, or which machine guns. We 
would not have known whether a certain factory ought t 
be contacted by Ordnance or by the Air Forces. We would 
either have had to spend months surveying industrial 
capacity before starting production, or have trusted to a hit 
or miss allocation whose inefficiency would have caused 
long delays and serious gaps in production. 

We ought not to forget the debt the Nation owed the 

farsighted officers who worked on procurement planning 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War and in th 

supply arms and services during the years of peace Thei 
efforts attracted little attention, except now and then when 
they were misunderstood and criticized. Today it can be 
seen that these pioneers, in spite of their foresight, did no 

fully envisage the gigantic requirements to which the Sec 
ond World War gave rise. At that time, however: ther 

were attacked for an opposite reason, for predicating theit 
plans upon what their critics dubbed the “mass tactics 0! 
1914-1918.” It is to their credit that they, as well as th 
tactical command of the Army, resisted the temptation 
believe that war could be w aged cheaply and insisted upon 
planning for an all-out effort. 

In spite of many handicaps—apathy, inadequate fund: 
insufficient personnel—the planners achieved importan! 
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B to produce in time of war. 


ey estimated the industrial requirements of 
They founded the Army Industrial College to 
s in the task of military procurement and in 
bilization. They set up a system of procurement 
id zones to decentralize and expedite the gather 
curement information and the planning of pro 
operations. They arranged for a systematic sur 
dustrial facilities and for the allocation of thou 
those facilities to the technic: il SETVICES whose 
needs they were best designed to meet. They studied the 
experience of the First W Jorld War to discover difficulties 
which might impede the production of munitions. Where 
‘hev found them, as for example ina shortage of gauges for 
precision work, they took steps to prevent a repetition of the 
jificulty. They studied the legislative and administrative 
: + which the mobilization of the Nation’s resources 
uld raise, and designed measures and procedures to deal 
with them. ” Finally, they produced, in the four successive 
litions of the Industrial Mobilization Plan, an adminis 
trative blueprint for the control, under civilian auspices, 
f the Nation’s resources in time of war. Although the 
unexpected fashion in w hich the emergency arrived led to 
a piecemeal rather than to an integral adoption of the neces 
sary industrial measures, this elabounte and detailed blue 
print was of great value in pointing the war for administra 

tive dev elopments. 


Preparations On the Eve of the Crisis 


[he outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 did not fully 
iwaken this Nation to the dangers which lay ahead. AL 
though the President proclaimed a national emergency and 
initiated other measures to prepare us for the dangers he 
foresaw, the period of relative quiet which foliowed the 
quick German victory over Poland provoked a false sense 
{ security. Only in the following spring, when sudden 
and complete disaster overtook France. did we begin de- 
lensive measures commensurate with the magnitude of the 
crisis. 

In spite of the general unawareness of the imminence 

f danger, the War Department had made progress toward 
getting us ready to meet the production requirements of 
war. After years of discussion, authorization was finally 
obtained in 1938 for the placement of educational orders for 
munitions. Backed by a more ample appropriation of funds 
the following year, the War Department placed orders with 
selected firms for the production of a few samples of the 
more difficult items which those firms would be expected 
Although begun far later than 
was desirable, and on too small a scale, those orders did 
give 0 some industrial concerns experience which saved 
valuable time when, at a later date, major demands were 
m< ve upon them. 

In the summer of 1939 authority was received for the 
Stox piling of strategic materials, long advocated by the 
War Department. Unfortunately the tardiness of the au- 
tion prevented our acquiring sufficient amounts to 
m ur needs and later left us dangerously short of key 


2m als, including rubber, tin, hemp, and quinine. 


he two or three years before the summer of 1940 
ir Department was given increasing and, for peace- 
nprecedented sums for building up the matériel of 
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the Army. We also spent considerable sums on the renova 
tions and enlargement of the government arsenals. We ac 
quired reserves of tools suitable for the production of mu 
nitions. In the Fiscal Year 1939, $450,000,000 
the cost of the war with S Spain-— was spent for equipment 
and supplies, and in the 
raised to $700,000,000. although modest in 
comparison with wartime expenditures, served to give 
initial momentum to the vastly greater procurement pro 
gram which was shortly to be undertaken. 


more than 


following yeal the figure was 


| he se sums, 


In 1939 there was also launched an expanded airplane 
program, with 6,000 planes as the objective. The next 
spring, following the President's request for 50,000 planes 
a year, Our program was greatly enlarged, although it was 
not possible to bring it up to even half the figure which 
the President set as our objective. It was, however, of tre 
mendous importance that the decision to initiate an un 
precedented development of air power should have been 
made in advance of the general expansion of our armament 
program. The aircraft industry had hitherto operated on a 
small scale, custom-built basis. This program of expan 
sion turned the industry to thinking in terms of mass pro 
duction. The development: 11 work on the B-29 and most of 
the other planes which won fame during the war was 
begun during these earlier years. We would not have been 
ready for operations of such m: rgnitude as those which were 
staged during the last year of the war had not the original 
impetus been given as early as it was. 

he policy which enab led Great Britain and France to 
place munitions orders with American industry also helped 
prepare the way for our later achievements by stimulating 
the expansion of capacity and the development of the neces- 
sary know-how. It was not, however, an unmixed blessing 
for, when the time came to put our own plans into rapid 
operation, we sometimes found our scheme of allocations 
upset because the plants we had counted upon had already 
accepted Anglo-French orders. 

Legislation was also prepared to remove peacetime ob 
stacles to the prompt letting of contracts and to authorize 
procedures designed to overcome difficulties anticipated in 
persuading industry to convert its facilities to the produc 
tion of munitions. Without this previous preparation, the 
prompt enactment of this legislation by the Congress in the 
summer of 1940 would have been impossible, and the hesi 
tations and delays which, in the absence of such legislation, 
would have arisen would have delayed our 
gram many months. 

These administrative preparations did not, of course, 
actually produce munitions. But they did provide an im 
mediately available plan of action on many matters which 
would have taken weeks of discussion had we waited until 
the crisis came to formulate policy and draft the necessary 
legislation in order to implement it. 


armament pro 


The Storm Strikes 


On the 10th of May 1940 the Germans launched the 
attack which brought France crashing to defeat and placed 
Great Britain in a position in which it seemed that her 
doom might be only a matter of weeks. In this country we 
awoke with a start to the possibility that, before the year 
was out, we might find ourselves alone between two hostile 
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powers who would not hesitate to take instant advantage 
of our isolation and weakness. Never had the Nation been 
In greatel pe ril, 

Our Army, which numbered only 250,000, was utterly 
inadequate both in men and munitions for the protection 
f the vast area which we would have had to defend had 
we lost control of either ocean. Our own later success with 
—— operations should now make us fully aware of 
th ic d ingel which we the n faced 

The buil ling of our new Army, from its tiny nucleus of 
Regulars and partially trained National Guardsmen, is a 
brilliant story of a race against time, with the fate of the 
Nation hanging upon the success of our military leaders. 
But without abundant munitions, even the best trained 
men could not have protected us. Indeed, the munitions 
we had in the summer of 1940 were not sufhcient even tor 
training, to say nothing of operations had we been com 
mn lled to face an enemy in the held 

[he pressure of time affected our munitions program 
even more seriously than it did the program for raising and 
training our new \rmy. It takes many months to recruit 
soldiers, give them basic training, and then teach them to 
work effectively in large units. But it takes much longer 
to lay out plans tor munitions production, to select plants, 
negotiate the contracts, install the necessary new machin 
ery, teach the new skills, and get production under way. 
In the many instances in which new facilities must be 
built from the ground up, an even longer period is required 
before completed weapons and equipment are produced. 

Industrial mobilization plans contemplated that about 
two years would be required for American war production 
to reach a satisfactory rate ol output. That estimate was 
optimistic. Germany had begun to rearm soon after Hitler 
came to power and seven years later hi id not reached full 
production. Great Britain and France, which began serious 
rearmament two or three years later than the Germans, 
were caught by the war with their preparations only well 
begun. If, in the summer of 1940, it seemed doubtful 
whether we could train soldiers soon enough to meet the 
danger which might be only months away, it seemed doubly 
doubtful whether our munitions program, with its more 
complex and slower processes, could be ready in time. 

During those anxious weeks and months, when we ex 
pected daily to hear that the Germans had landed on the 
coast of England, we were faced with a strategic dilemma. 
It was difficult to know whether we ought to give everything 
we could to the British in order to help them repel inva 
sion, or keep most of what we had in order to protect our 
selves after the collapse which it seemed so probable Great 
Britain was doomed to suffer 

\lthough this was a strategical problem, it had important 
implications for our munitions program. When the de 
cision was made to help the British, and we sent them a 
large proportion of our inadequate store of World War I 
weapons, the prompt production of new equipment for our 
needs became an even more urgent necessity. Further 
more, the British, and later the Russians, needed not only 
arms, but also the tools to make them. To part with tools 
at that perilous stage of the war was, in some ways, an even 
bolder decision than that to part with weapons. We could 
afford to part with existing weapons if we retained capacity 
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tor the prompt production of new ones. But whi 
with tools we surrendered capacity for new 
hat was particularly serious because we w: 
of machine tools. Had the Germans, in the 
the war, overrun Great Britain and Russia. 
the tools we sent those countries might wel] 
a greater calamity than the loss of the we: apt 
the m. It is well to remember that the risks 
taken, not only on the battlefield, but also in ¢j 
ment and use of the Nation’s munitions indus: 
risks were peculiarly grave in the early months 
fense effort imposed upon us by World War II 














Getting the Program Under Way 





As the German armies rolled across Holland. 
and northern France in May 1940, the President 
messages to Congress which outlined the defense progr, 
which this new and ominous turn of world affairs mad 
necessary. At the end of the month he set up the Advison 
Commission to the Council of National Defense to hel; 
guide the tremendous munitions program which was al 
to be set in motion. But the fact that the Advisory C; 
mission was only partially endowed with the broad a i 
ity for prompt action which the Industrial Mobilizatig 
Plan had proposed to give the War Resources Administrat 
left a larger portion of concern for the general management 
of the Nation’s resources with the Assistant Secretar 
of War than it had been contemplated he would 
after the onset of an emergency. Both directly and throug 
his rdle in the Army and Navy Munitions Board he had 7 t 
take the initiative in many important matters of broa 
port in the economics of national defense. Only by gradu 
stages, through the successive creations of the Office 

Production Management, the Supply Priorities and Allo 
cations Board, the War Production Board, the Office 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, and other spec 
agencies, was the et for the broader aspects 
the mobilization of the Nation’s resources transferred 
special agencies similar to those originally planned. 
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The plans outlined by the President were given detailed 
form, so far as the War Department was concerned, in 
supply program of June 30, 1940. At the same time Cor 
gress made available a billion and a half dollars, to which i 
added four billion in September, over a billion in October 
and five billion in April 1941. The Defense Aid or Lend 
Lease Act, in the spring of 1941, increased the total b 
another three billion. These appropriations made avai ilab! 
the financial resources both for equipping the new a 
which the passage of the Selective Service Act provided 
and for sending military supplies to the European nation: 
at war with Germany. 

On July 2, 1940 Congress authorized the various mea 
ures, prev iously alluded to, which had been prepa: od i in 
order to speed up procurement procedures. Procurement! 
could be made without advertised bids, cost-plus-fixed-te: 
contracts were permitted, and advance payments up 
thirty per cent of the contract were sanctioned. 5! hort] 
afterward, in the Second Revenue Act of 1940, special ta’ 
amortization provisions for defense plants were included 

Although the Government encouraged in every wy po 
sible the private financing of new defense facilities, the un 
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out the length of time such facilities would be 
serious deterrent to the investment of private cap- 
r to counteract the fear that they would not be 
nough to recoup the investment, authority was 
for the amortization of defense facilities for tax 
vithin a sixty-month period, or less if the national 
should come to an end at the earlier date. By 
£ the calendar year 1941, 3,088 Necessity Cer- 
id been issued by the War Department for fa 
a total estimated value of $1,210,700,000. Since 
plications were still pending, and many of them 
we vork already begun in the expectation of receix ing 
ertification, it is clear that the law stimulated expansion 
xcess of the value just quoted. 
te of such assistance, however, the expansion re 
quired by the munitions program was so vast that the greater 
nortion of it could not be accomplished by private financing 
lone. [he Government stepped in to provide assistance 
ind protection from risk. Where plants were needed for 
production so specialized that it was unlikely they could be 
perat ted profitably for peace time purposes, as Was the case 
with plants for producing powder and certain ordnance 
items, the War Department either built and operated them, 
built them and had them operated by private concerns. 
" here there was a reasonable chance that the new plants 
could be successfully converted to peacetime use, the Gov 
ernment either underwrote the investment of private funds 
through Emergency Plant Facility contracts, or provided 
funds through Ww ar Department sponsored contracts of the 
Defense Plant Corporation. The importance of these meas 
ures is indicated by the fact that, between July 1, 1940 
ad December 31, 1941, of new manufacturing facilities 
n fields most closely connected with defense, 2.1 billion in 
value were privately financed and 5.2 billion government 
financed. 

Thus, through the various devices already described, 
ind through others not mentioned, steps were taken to 
make every possible use of private enterprise, and to sup 
plement private enterprise when it alone could not under 
take the job. We avoided the doctrinaire and used, instead, 
| variety of devices, each in its suitable place, in order to 
ittain maximum results. To rely exclusively upon either 
extreme, private or government action, would have post- 
poned for many months the full development of our po- 
tential capacity. A many-sided nation, we needed equally 
versatile measures to bring out the best of which we were 
capal 


The Progress of Munitions Program 


Because of the problems to be solved and the great 
mount of detailed work which had to be done, there was 
’ vescapable lag between the passing of appropriations 
and the obligating of funds. Nevertheless, by June 30, 
194!, 11 billion out of 11.4 billion of regular War Depart- 
ment appropriations had been obligated. The fact that the 
bligation of Defense Aid funds was less advanced sprang, 
iderable part, from a delay in receiving requirements 
trom abroad. 

letting of contracts was only the beginning. As soon 
ial construction and production began the tasks of 
Var Department, either as executant or supervisor, 
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multiplied. Even the best machinery requires constant at 
tention and adjustment to keep it operating efficiently. The 
munitions program was far more complicated than any 
piece of machinery and it had to be put together under 
untested and constantly shifting conditions. To keep it 

moving, to save progre ss trom being choked by bottle nec ks, 
impertect coordination, and other 


the utmost skill and attention. 


demanded 
\s time went on an increas 
ing proportion of the broader: aspects of this supervision 
were taken over by the special agencies set up for the pur- 
pose. But the responsibility of the War Department for 
the supervision of its own contracts was a task of imposing 
difhiculty. 


difficulties, 


v. Furthermore, as the largest procuring agency, 
its role in the broader supervision could never be 
one. 


light 


Centraiized Policies, Decentralized Operations 


In carrying out this responsibility the War Department 
centralized the control of policies and programs but de 
centralized operations. The 
already been mentioned, 
the contr: icts. 


district ofhces, which have 
made and administered most ol 
As the defense effort grew in magnitude i 
creased responsibilities were pl: iced upon them. we & to 
ensure prompt action and to free the central agencies for 
the ever more difficult task of coordinating the entire pro 
gram. The intense and sometimes fierce—attention focused 
upon those in Washington who were responsible for major 
policy decisions ought not to make 
tremendous 
field. 

The immediate job in the summer of 1940 was facilities, 
and this meant construction and tools. The construction 
job was enormously expanded by the fact that not only did 
new factories have to be built, but the passage of the 
Selective Service Law made immediately necessary the 
building of training camps and other installations for the 
hundreds of thousands of trainees who would shortly be 
called to the colors. What with cantonments, airfields, and 
many other items, the Army initiated in 1940 270 million 
dollars worth of military construction and in 1941 1,411 
millions. The burden upon construction, skills, and ma 
terials was tremendous. 


us forgetful of the 


achievements of those who work out*in the 


The tooling up of munitions factories created an in 
satiable demand for machine tools. In ordinary times the 
d mand for these tools is modest. \s a consequence the 
machine tool industry had remained largely a tailor-made 
industry with a limited personnel of highly skilled workers 
Now, in a short space of time, the defense 
quired great numbers of new tools. 
resulted was accentuated by 
requirements. 


program ré 
The shortage which 
British, and later Russian 
Although every effort was made to ste p up 
the production of saciine tools, the obst: icles t to 
increase of output in an industry of that type were 
formidable. Strenuous endeavors were also made to locate 
and put to work existing tools, an effort which was im 
peded by the unde stand: ible tendency of the owners of 
such tools to hoard them against anticipated future use in 
their own plants. All during the early months of the mu 
nitions program this shortage dogged us and impeded pro 
duction. The problem was solved satisfactorily only when, 
early in 1942, pool orders were extended so as to cover! 
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almost the entire capacity of the machine tool industry. 
This measure enabled the builders of tools to proceed at 
full speed without waiting for individual orders from con 
tractors 


The Problem of Lend-Lease 


[he decision to send material support to the nations 
fighting Hitler, which was formalized and ex 
panded in the Lend-Lease Act of March 1941, contributed 
But at the outset it added 
to the munitions burden of the War Department. This 
obligation had not figured in the original procurement plans 
of the Army. Although it was wise to turn over to the Army 
the responsibility for procuring Lend-Lease items of mili 


active ly 


powerfully to winning the war. 


tary type, avoiding in this manner the waste of rivalry in 
the markets and of multiple specifications for similar types 
of matériel, the quantities involved added appreciably to the 
administrative task of the War Department and hastened 
the coming of various shortages in materials which were 
soon to cause difhc ulty. 

hese shortages began to appear quite early in the pro 
gram but they were confined, at first, to a few specialized 
As the 

items, 
such as ammonia for explosives, began to grow short. The 
tremendous expansion of the airplane program raised ques 
tions about the supply of aluminum and magnesium, but 
we did not at first feel alarmed about the adequacy of such 
familiar and abundant materials as steel. We had begun 
to feel the pinch in some directions, but the full extent of 
our requireme nts was not yet visible. 

In some ways the battle of production was like a military 
operation; success required the timely use of reserves . Just 
as fortunes in battles cannot be precisely foreseen, so is a 
program of production full of surprises, each of which must 
be met and countered promptly if the whole is to succeed. 
The War Department's production reserve was the Ex 
pediting Production Fund, administered by the Under 
Secretary of War. During the five years of the emergency 
nearly seven billion dollars were put into this fund. With 


items, such as optical glass and jewel bearings. 


program expanded through 1941, more common 


it we were able, as need became evident, to throw extra 
support at short notice, now to some phase of the program 
which had fallen behind, again to one which needed to be 
expanded beyond the original plan. The use of this reserve 
was invaluable in keeping the whole program moving and 
in balance. It also played an important part, as will be 
mentioned later, in the Army’s Manhattan District Project. 

Throughout the eighteen months from the fall of France 
to Pearl Harbor, the munitions program was affected by the 
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‘Next Month: “Full Production for War”) 


You and the Atom 


It helps, I believe, if you think of the atom in individual terms, 
and to look at the problems with which we are now faced as be- 
tween you and the atom, or between me and the atom, or your son 
and the atom. Unless we assume the basic individual responsibility 
in dealing with this new-found knowledge, we cannot fulfill our 
group, or national, responsibility—SecreTary oF War Rosert 


fact that we remained technically at peace. Aj 
feat of the Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain , 
parent that the German invasion of England 

to be postponed, there was a tendency to relax. \\ -y }y;, 
ler committed his armies to the campaign in 
tendency increased, for that event seemed to 

many months more of i immunity, and few thoug! 

nese would have the temerity to attack us. Th 
sense of urgency did not slacken the War Dy 
own efforts, but it did have some influence on the 










Ly 
the Department to get full support for its prog: r| 
continuation of service beyond one year under in 
Service survived by a single vote, and the defense prody, 





tion felt again the challenge of civilian productio: 






Resistance to Conversion 





This relaxation placed serious difficulties in the way of 
the program of conversion. At first the main difficulty, 
pushing conversion, was to persuade individual firms ; 
make the necessary adjustments. The amount of conve; 
sion which could be achieved in the early months was not 
sufficient to have a great effect on civilian supply. But, as 
the program got rolling and as our needs grew, the time 
came when further conversion would touch the consumer 
directly. Automobiles, typewriters, washing machines 
watches, and other items of daily utility were made wit! 
machinery and materials vitally necessary for types of mi 
unitions which had to be produced in great quantities 
Only by accepting drastic reduction, or even a cessation, jr 
the production of items normally considered to be necess 
ties could we maintain the progress of the munitions pl 
gram. , 

The resistance to this reduction was considerable. Som 
of it sprang from the fact that in a given industry it was not 
practicable to withdraw an equal percentage of the capacity 
of all competitors. Those companies first asked to conver 
felt a natural apprehension about their ultimate competitis 
position so long as their competitors had not converted to 
the same degree. Behind particular difficulties of this sor 
was the fact that the Nation, while still at peace, had not 
yet grasped the immensity of the requirements modern con 
ditions would demand of us should we be forced into wa 
Because the War Department, whose professional rb it 
was to foresee these demands, asked for industrial prepara 
tions sufficient to meet them, it was sometimes charged 
with an ambition to take over the Nation’s economy. Suc! 
misunderstanding, and the friction it produces, is perhaps 
inevitable when a Nation waits until the eleventh hour : 
prepare for national defense. 
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The office soldiers not being} 
able to look like! fighting guys, 
tried to make the fighting guys 


look like them... 


By Colonel Maverick 


ILLUSTRATED BY Hoparr Brirron 


[ERE RE NO TWO WAYS ABOUT IT, A MAN CAN'T BE MILI 
ind comfortable, both at the same time. That has 
g to do with easte but only with the inflexibility of 
ritative minds when it comes to the cut of a soldier's 
m 
e there are who, if left to their own devices, would 
around with shirttails out and pants legs rolled up. 
would bedeck themselves with starch, leather and 
Chere has always been a contrast of wills between 
two, but the brass-and-leather boys have always kept 
perhand. 
ht after World War I there were three types of head 
he garrison and overseas caps and the campaign hat. 
1at_ was wide-brimmed and_ high-crowned, like a 
vs sombrero, except that it had a rigid brim and 
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four identical dents in the crown It went out about the 
Same time as the horse cavalry and probably for the same 
reasons. But shortly after the first war, it was still worn “in 
the held” with a back strap, and by the hot-cha pony boys 
with a chin strap as well. With any kind of wind blowing, 
it did take two straps to hold it on 

The overseas cap we pic ked up on our first trip to Europ 
Old “Rain-in-the-Face,” it was called, because it neither 
shaded the eyes, shed rain, nor covered the head. Even 
now it Stays on, all right, but what have you got when it is 
on? The best to be said tor it is that you can pul it out of 
sight and walk right past the hat-check bandits 

Che garrison cap has been with us for a long time. It: 
contours have undergone only minot experiments from 
Pershing on, but the only worth-while improvement from 
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the comtort vic wpoint was when the \ir Corps threw away 
the grommet 

So much for the soldier's head; what of the military neck? 
For a century, the military throat was encased in a two 
inch woolen collar, as rigid as the muzzle on a three-inch 
field piece. Aides and adjutants usually added an additional 
half-inch or so, but there was a constant struggle by some 
to get the throat exposed to sun and air. They finally got 
the collar ope ned up and laid back, but the brass-and-leather 
boys immedi itely substituted a hot woolen necktie to W rap 
round the neck. 

| shan't forget the time a party of mine, flying ATC, 
overnighted in Brazil about as close to the Equator as a 
That night we went down town to see the 
Being “in the field,” as we thought, and with the 
temperature well over 100, it seemed pertectly proper to 


man could get 


sights 


dispense with woolen neckties. That was our idea, but in 
less than five minutes’ time we were informed by a polite 
but hard-boiled American MP that we could either cover 
up our naked necks or get the hell back to the base. 

Before and since that time, a lot of clothing designers, 
staff officers and plain Gls have tried for a little more 
freedom around the neck, but the best that can be accorded 
them is “E” for effort. 

\s for the military torso or trunk, what with brass but 
tons and form-fitting lines, kept in place with belts and 
buckles, breathing is a constant chore. And the problem in- 
creases rather than decreases with age. The higher in rank 
I have gone, the harder it has become to fit into a garment 
that gives the illusion of broad shoulders and youthful 
waistline. In the sanctity of his office, a man can and usu- 
ally does unbutton to be at ease enough to concentrate upon 
_his work. But the minute he steps outside or goes “into 








the field,” he is again up against the same ol, 
how to be comfortable but military. 

There actually has been some improveme 
waist down. For a long while we wore breech: 
trousers. They clung to the waist, ballooned 
thigh, gripped the knee like a vise, and eithe: 
the shin bone or buttoned alongside the calf. 
from the knee down the leg was completel; 
either leather leggings or boots so that the laces 
cut into the flesh most cruelly. And after a litt! 
breeches tended to burst out unexpectedly at the 

A still more diabolical invention was the wra 
three yards each of heavy woolen cloth whic! 
below the shoe top, was W rapped spirally tro) 
knee and then tucked in at the top. They tool 
to fifteen minutes to adjust properly, and seldom 

If pulled too snug they stopped all circu! 
brought severe cramps. If put on for any degree 
they were dragging in the mud in no time at all. A 
men often fell out to rewrap a legging. 

Eventually, breeches and leggings were aband 
we went into everyday slacks like other human beings. | 
not for any length of time. As soon as mobilizat 
along, people began to cast about for some means of | eepin 
trouser ends tucked in out of the dirt. After muc! 
ment, they settled on something as closely resembling 
of spats as they could possibly get without pear! buttor 
down the side. 

Neither comfort nor serviceability—just eyewash 
futile attempt to turn peacetime habiliments into full y 
time regalia. The richest nation in the world! \ 
parsimoniously try to kid ourselves into believing that | 
addition of a few inches of cheap canvas can turr 
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ple 1S¢ ind no one will Say the mm nay. 


meeting uniforms into efhicient, atomic-age 
Or taking it the other way ‘round, by removing 
Beings we try to make our foxhole negligee 
. for attending a formal tea at the \\ hite 
jean part is that scala in the military 
not that way except about uniforms. 
golf, tennis, 


Catch them 
or engaged in other forms of 
d most of them will be comfortably dressed. But 
fF to the target range, the bayonet course or on 
and right away they’ re all buttoned up again 
bit of air or sunshine touching their anatomy. 
nally, in some climates and places, kind hearted 
rs will permit their men to open their collars and, 
ll up their sleeves. But why are there sleeves to 
ind collars to be unbuttoned? Or long flapping 
Why not 
ength sleeves, roll collars and shorts? Why? Hell, 
it wouldn’t be military! 
t | saw General Montgomery's Army dressed just like 


be tucked into leggings or boots? 


nd anyone who says Monty's men weren't soldiers is 

And those Yanks who traded punches with 
\{rika Korps would testify that the abbreviated Kraut 

stumes worn were no deterrent to fighting ability. 

During actual campaigns, in the battle areas, our own 

ple will often wear whatever's available in any way they 


ain CGIZZY 


But come out of the 
ghting zone and what happe ns? I'll tell you what because 
has h: ippened to me. Twenty miles behind the lines and 

Button up that coat!’ “Put that hat on straight!” 
Where's your leggings?” “Get back to the front lines if 
an’t look like a soldier!” 
\ll of which brings up a very interesting question: 
t the hell does a soldier look like? Well, it depends 
on what kind of a soldier he is. 
ertainly, those on duty around the White House should 
ke the President’s guard. And men at the Pentagon 
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might just as well dress the part for their desk jobs—and so 
on. 

all want to look like fghtung 
guys; minutemen; all ready to jump right in there heavin 


But the trouble is, they 
orenac les and dodg ing bullets. So, not bei Ing quit ab rhe to 
accomplish that, they do the nex: best thing; they try to 
make the fighting guys look like them! 

Not but what plenty of the boys around Washington did 
vO into combat. 


y They certainly did. But when they got 


out in the mud, blood and sweat, they either made adjust 
ments O1 stayed uncomfortable 
Someone is going to ask, “OK, could you design som« 


lo which | reply I think I could. What we 


need is an over-all change in ideas. 


thing better?” 


For one thing an all-purpose uniform isn't possibl 
outht of clothing 
purposes and for combat. 


} 


aoe 
u cant design an suitable for social 


Furthermore, the “summer” uniform worn in the ai 
conditioned Pentagon isn’t suitable for the burning sun of 
Texas. Nor must a man be all laced up and starched to be 
military. I think the military mind is so brought up in the 
ideology ol self discipline and endur: ince to h. irds hips th: if 
it automatically inclines toward unnecessary discomtorts as 
a way of proving stamina and fortitude 

How easy it would be to reverse our minds and deter 
mine the most comfortable as well as the most rviceable 
articles of clothing for any given climate. 

Not that I believ« that every 


to dress as he 


soldier should be P rmitted 
- pleases, OI that we shouldn't pres¢ nt aun 


form appearance in a general locality. But we could dis 


pense with traditional foolishness, lean more toward com 


mon sense, and still be soldic rs 


But maybe I'm wrong. | know that ny time | res | com 


fortably dressed mvself. I am: uncomfortable, because m\ 


, ] 
training has always been that you cant he comfort ible an 
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a ae. ae. ae. ae. ae. ae. 

\ number of readers of The INFANTRY JouRNAL have 
asked, “Why don’t you ‘publish an article that will tell 
us in words that we can understand what an atom is, 
how it is split, and—as far as possible—how an atomic 
bomb works?” Our answer has always been that all the 
explanations we have had available are either too techni 
cal for the average reader and therefore unread, or so 
simplified that they are inaccurate and distorted. How 
ever, this article, taken from two chapters of Our Atomic 
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World, a pamphlet published by the University of N; 
Mexico Press for the Association of Los Alamos Scix 
tists, is authoritative and understandable. The InFanty 
Journat is indebted to the Association of Los Alam 
Scientists and to the University of New Mexico Press { 
permitting us to reprint this material here. We are al 
indebted to the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company f: 
the illustrative charts that appear on page 25 and for th: 
explanation of them on page 24. 
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What Is an Atom? 


[HE EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHERS ARGUED LONG AGO THAT 
all matter was built up out of minute indivisible particles 
which they called atoms. Their arguments were based on 
shrewd observation, not on detailed experiments. It was not 
until the nineteenth century that the “atomic hypothesis” 
was backed up by solid experimental evidence, and 
scientists showed that every one of the enormous number 
of different substances found in nature consisted of very 
small entities called molecules. All molecules, in turn, were 
shown to be built up out of the atoms of a small number 
of atomic species or elements. It was shown that a molecule 
of water was built up out of two atoms of hydrogen and one 
atom of oxygen; a molecule of common sugar out of twelve 
atoms of carbon, eleven atoms of oxygen, and twenty-two 
atoms of hydrogen; and so on. In this fashion the most 
varied chemical compounds or molecules were shown to be 
built up out of no more than about ninety different kinds 
of atoms. But it was not clear why, for example, two atoms 
of hydrogen would combine with one atom of oxygen to 
form water. And the reason for the combination of atoms 
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into molecules did not become clear until the second decad 
of the twentieth century, when it was realized that tly 
atom was divisible and had a complicated structure of it 
own. 

We know now that an atom consists of a small centra’ 
“sun” called a nucleus and that around the nucleus, at rela 
tively large distances, revolve minute “planets” called elec 
trons. The size of the atomic “solar system” is very small 
about a billion atoms could be lined up on a one-foot ruler 
However, the size of an atom—nucleus plus electrons 
enormous compared to the size of nucleus or electron alone 
Since the average distance of the electrons from the nucleus 
is about a hundred thousand times as large as the diamete: 
of the nucleus, most of the atom consists of empty spac‘ 
Despite the small size of the nucleus, it contains most o! 
the weight of the atom. The weight of an individual atom 
of hydrogen is about a billion billion billionth of a pound 

In addition to size and weight, electric charge is a very im 
portant property of the electrons and nucleus of an atom 
There are two kinds of electric charge—positive and neg: 
tive. Electric charges which are of the same kind—p 
and positive, or negative and negative—repel each other, 


Sitive 


- a 
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ges which are of Opposite kinds positive and 
ittract each other. An electron carries the smallest 
vative charge which has ever been observed; this 
ch that one ampere represents a flow of more than 
million million electrons per second. The charg 
ctron is the unit used in the description of the 
properties of atoms [he nucleus is positively 


ind the number of charge units it carries varies 


| 
element to another. Because of the attraction be 


negative charge of electrons and the positive 
the nucleus, an atom gathers just enough electrons 
completely the POsitive charge ol the nucleus 
] ple, the hydrogen atom consists of one electron ind 
; with one unit of positive charge, while the atom 
eaviest natural element, uranium, consists of ninety 
trons and a nucleus with ninety-two units of posi 
ve. Between the extremes of hydrogen and uraniun 
the other naturally occurring elements, each having 
ith a characteristic number of units of 


positive 
u n the nucleus and an equal number ol electrons 
\ll electrons are the same, and the number and arrang« 
ele ctrons In an atom de termines whic h atoms com 
to which molecules, what colors are seen in a pyro 
displ 1v, and many other phe nomena. As a matter o! 
e picture of the atom as constructed out of an indi 
nucleus and revolving electrons leads to a detailed 

tanding of nearly all physical and chemical prope: 

matter. However, experiments during the first two 

of the twentieth century soon showed that matter 

(prising properties which could not be explained on 

is. One surprising property of matter was the ability 

y i n atoms, such as uranium and radium, to give off 
various kinds. Some of these rays were identified as 


7 ng nuclei of helium atoms, and it was evident that 





cep seater instormations ( ng ( u 
he atoms concerne \n « I ( Urprising pro] 
matter was dis vered in 1919 found th the « 
ot helium atoms with nitroget is led the { ! 
xvygen and hydrogen atoms. Such unusual proce 
which one element chang: other, could on 
explained by asst ning that the nucleus of an atom 
divisible and was itself built up out of sm units. When 
finally, a nev urticle, the neutro1 vas discovered in 1932 
t | a ne” - _ 
Im DpeCcCame Cicar That it aM ¢ pl on | } ( I 
ut of which atomic nuck e constructed. In othe: 
neutrons and protons are the fundamental building blo 
f atomic nuclei 
What are proton ind neutron \ proton is the nucleu 
Ol a hydroge n atom and « one unit OF positive charge 
The unit of Positive charge has the same magnitude as thi 
unit ol negative ch ror but of cour ( ha the pposil n 
: : , | 
\ neutron carries no chat it all. Since an atom carries n i 
} | 
net charge, the number ol protons inside the nucleu ist 
be equal to the number of electrons surr unding the nu 
cleus While protons and neutron difter markedly In) ¢ les 
trical propertic they have ne irly the ime we ht Lhe 
weight ol a proton O! neutron 1 ibout two th u nd time 


] ] 
that of an electron. Since th« weight of proton and neutron 


are about the same and the we ight of the electron is mucl 
smaller, the weight of the itom IS VCry closely Ipproxl 
mated by the total number of neutron ind protons 1n ice 
the nucleus he number of neutrons ind p! tons 1n th 
nu¢ le us Of an atom Is ¢ alle d the ma number Viost ele 
ments exist in several different forms—called isotopes—in 


in the nu¢ le u 


he different | 7 


numl Cl 


that wh l the 


IS the Same, the 


the sense ol proton 


number of 


neutrons may 
le, tl | I t 
exampie, the nucieus of a uranium atom alway las ninety 
two protons, as uranium 1s found In nature the nuclei 
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142, 


two protons 


1 addition to the ninety 
uranium nucleus with 


143, or 146 neutrons 
Lhe 


a mass number of 238, 


have ' 
146 neutrons, 
is by far the most 
abundant. But the other two isotopes have also been ob 


and the retore 


served and have mass numbers 234 and 235 respectively. lt 
is the uranium 235 isotope with 143 neutrons which is im 
portant lor the atomic bomb as we shall show later. 

We have seen that the nuclei of atoms are built up out 
ol protons ¢ and neutrons, but what forces hold the neutrons 
and protons together? Before the discovery of the complex 
it was thought that two gener al 
types of forces could account for all natural phenomena: 


structure of atomic nuclei, 


electrical forces, which make lightning, radio, and television 
possible, and gravitational forces, which are responsible for 
the fal lling of objects to the e iurth and for the motion of the 
planets around the sun. However, the forces which hold 
together the particles in a nucleus are due neither to elec 
tricity nor grav itv. For one thing, neutrons do not have any 


electric charge; yet, in the nucleus, the force between two 
neutrons or between a neutron and a proton is the Same as 
between two protons. The exact nature of nuclear forces is 
not yet clearly understood, but it is known that when pro 

distances smaller than a million 
the diameter of 


extremely strong attractive torces take hold. 


tons and neutrons are 
an atomic nucleus 
The force hold 


ing a proton or neutron inside the nucleus is more than a 


millionth of an inch 


WE SAID THAT THE NUCLEAR FORCES HOLDING TOGETHER 
the protons and neutrons inside an atomic nucleus are about 
a million times as strong as the electrical forces holding the 
when some method is 
found for getting the nuclei of atoms to interact with each 


other 


electrons inside an atom. Therefore, 


in such a way the amount of 
energy released is about a million times as large as when 
electrons of different atoms interact with each other. Ordi 


nary che mical reactions 


as to release energy, 


whether slow as in the burning 
of wood or fast as in the detonation of an explosive charge 

are due the electrons of different 
atoms; typical reactions of that type release about 50,000 


calories of energy 


to the interaction of 


per ounce. Reactions among nuclei of 
atoms, if they can be made to go, release about 50 billion 
calories of energy per ounce of material. The question is: In 
what ways can the energy stored up in the nuclei of atoms 
be released in practical amounts, and in particular, how is 
the energy released in an atomic bomb? 

Calculations made by nuclear physicists show that energy 
can be obtained either from the nuclei of heavy atoms by 
“splitting” each nucleus into two nuclei of almost equal 
weight or by “building up” heavier nuclei out of the nuclei 
of light atoms. Only medium-weight nuclei of atoms like 
iron do not either by “splitting” or by 
“building up.” So far, on earth, atomic or nuclear (a more 
fitting term!) energy has been released in practical amounts 
only by “atom-splitting.” The energy which keeps the stars 
shining comes from the “building-up” of atoms. There, 
protons, the nuclei of hydrogen atoms, combine with the 
nuclei of other light elements such as carbon and nitrogen 
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rele: se energy 


What Is an Atomic Bomb? 


million times stronger than the electrical fore: 
electron inside the atom, and this force in 
much stronger than any gravitational forces wh 
play. 

The strength of the specifically nuclear { 
shown by a comparison of the weight of an ato; 
with the total weight of the separated protons an 
We find that the former is roughly only ning 
cent of the latter. According to Einstein, weigh: 
and energy are equivalent and can be transforme: 
other. Moreover, a small quantity of matter, if 
transformed into energy, 


is equivalent to an 
amount ot 


For example, a quantity 
weighing one ounce is equivalent in energy to t 
of the great power plant of Boulder Dam for 
month. 


energy. 


Therefore, the observed one per cent 
in weight between the atomic nucleus and 


protons and neutrons points to the tremendous sti 
nuclear forces and implies that large reservoirs o! 


are stored in the atomic nucleus. 


cally as much energy as would be released, 


process would not be an economical source ol 


energy. 


mous reservoirs of energy in the atomic nucleus, 


will now be discussed. 


to release large amounts of energy. 


other. When ; 


Tearing the nucl: 


, iy Tt 
into its separate protons and neutrons would require pract 


thar t 
re ii 


[his combination tak 
place as a result of the high temperatures prevailing 
the stars despite the fact that the nuclei and —* 
both or charged and therefore tend to repel e: 


“building up’ ’ takes place, ene rey is re le ase 


Nevertheless, there are ways of tapping the eno, 
1 sh 
and thes 








D D He 


Figure 1. Revcease oF ENercy THroucn 
AToMs. 


and a neutron, thereby releasing energy. 


* 


“BUILDING 
Two deuterons combine into a helium three nucleu 
Thus one pound 
deuterium reacting under proper conditions, produces 
pounds of helium three, .24916 pounds of neutrons, 


Up” oF 


74998 
} Ox 


anda 


million kilowatt hours of energy. Deuterium is a heavy isotop 


of hydrogen 


> and helium three is a light isotope ot helium 





a high temperature is produced, and the process goes on in 
self-sustaining way. To get a like process working on eat 
would be extremely difficult because of the enormous ten 


peratures it would require. Less difficult is the rel: 
‘atom- splitting” as was demonstrated : 


energy by ‘ 
clusively by the atomic bomb. 


Let us consider “atom- splitting” in greater detail. |uring 
the 1930s many investigators “split” the nuclei of atoms by 
bombarding them with bullets such as neutrons Or | 


SE 


\ 


1 
i 


y 


otons 


Since a proton tends to be repelled by a nucleus, owing ' 
\ b 


the positive charge of both proton and nucleus, it h 
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to 





" 
nucle 


und 


in order to approach close enough to the nu 

an occasional hit. On the other hand, a neu 
it is uncharged, does not experience this re 
- therefore it can more easily get close to the 
so is more efhcient in splitting a nucleus than is 


whether neu 
on. all the cases of “atom splitting” observed up 


r the cause of the “atom-splitting,” 
nd several hundred such cases were observed 

sult in common: the bombarded nucleus split into 
nts, of which one was always very small and the 
1ined most of the original nucleus. However, in 





54@ 38@ 
6O + 80 + ENERGY 


140 
xe Sr, * 





Enercy |nroucn “Spiirrinc” oF 
\yoms. A neutron and a uranium 235 nucleus yield Xe'*° and 
Sr’, thereby releasing energy. 


ure 2. KELEASE OF 


Thus, one pound of uranium 
235 and neutrons (one neutron per uranium 235 nucleus) pro 
duces .9990 pounds of fission products, which often are Xe™ 
nd Sr®*, and 11.4 million kilowatt hours of energy. Xe**® is the 

non nucleus of atomic weight 140 and Sr®® is the strontium 


nucleus of atomic weight 96. 





938, it was found that a heavy nucleus split into two almost 
ual parts after bombardment with neutrons. In particular, 
t was discovered that the uranium isotope 235 split into two 
large fragments, one with an atomic weight of about 100 


ind the other with an atomic weight of about 135. This is 
“atom-splitting” and is called nuclear fission. Other 
heavy nuclei undergo fission too, namely, plutonium which 


s derived from uranium 238 


genuine 


thorium, and one or two 
thers of less practical importance. However, as the atomic 
We ight decre: ises, nuclear fission becomes less probable, and 
t is very unlikely that elements with atomic weights less 
than 200 are fission: ible. 

Fosthes investigations showed that the energy set free by 
each nuclear fission is very large. This is connected with the 

ct that the difference in weight between a nucleus which 
undergoes fission and its fragments after fission is one tenth 
of one per cent. As we have seen, such a small difference 
in weight corresponds to an enormous amount of energy. 

\ much more striking fact about nuclear fission was soon 
discovered; it was found that extra neutrons are given off 
dur ng each fission process. These extra neutrons make 
poss ble the release of atomic ene rgy in practical amounts. 

thout the extra neutrons, nuclear fission—like the usual 
“atom splitting’ ’—would be an extremely rare event 
nd no appreciable amounts of energy could be released. 

—— the fission of one wackeus: will produce enough 

ms to induce fission in more nuclei and the process 
0 on—under proper conditions—until a great many 
i are affected. If this happens, the large "wamaber of 
| liberating their store of energy leads to the produc 
practical amounts of energy. We say that a chain 
nm has taken place. 
mere fact that more than one neutron is emitted 


2 each fission process does not guarantee that a chain 
OBER, 1946 


e 


reaction will take place. In order to make a chain reaction 
gO, it is necessary to use a large enough amount of fissionable 

yr, as it is called, active) material. If a small lump of active 
mana is exposed to neutrons, fission will occur and som« 
extra neutrons will be produced. But most of these neutrons 
will escape from the lump and not enough will stay inside to 


keep a chain reaction going. li a chi iin reaction 1s to take 


eo) 


place, then an average of at le: ist one Of the neutrons pro 


duced in each fission must collide with a nucleus ot active 
material and produce another fission. The number of neu 
trons emitted in each fission Cincluding the original one) is 
between one and three - the retore less than two thirds of the 
neutrons produc ed may be allowed to escape trom the active 
material. The relative number of neutrons which escape 
can be reduced by increasing the size ol the lump of active 
material. This follows from the fact that the production of 
neutrons 1s proportional to the volume, whe reas the escape 
of neutrons Is proportional to the surface area and the vol 
ume increases more rapidly with size than the surface area 
\s the size of the lump of active material is increased, one 
finally reaches a stage at which just as many neutrons are 


This 


\mounts of ac 


produced by fissions as escape through the surface 
amount of material is called a critical mass. 
tive material smaller than the critical mass will not keep a 
chain reaction going. On the other hand, if the 
greater than the critical value, more neutrons will be pro 
duced than leak out. 


amount is 


As the neutrons increase in numbe I, 
more and more of the energy stored in the nuclei of the 


active material is liberated and an explosion may result. 


If the amount of material exceeds the critical mass, an ex 


plosion may result but need not do so. It all depends on 
whether the chain reaction develops it short enough 


time. li the system 1S only slightly Ove! ossieak the chain 


system can be 
This 


i the system 15S made strongly 


In this case, the 
controlled and the energy set tree 


reaction deve ‘lops slowly. 
ata slow, steady rate. 
is what happens in a pile. | 
the ¥6 in reaction de 


velops very rapidly. Energy is released a 


over-critical—as in an atomic bomb 
ane xplosive rate 
and the active material quick ly heats up to a very high tem 
Se The high temper iture makes the active mate rial 


\s the 


a larger proportion of neu 


Cxpa ind and therefore becomes more dilute 


active 
material bec mes more dilute, 
trons escapes and atter a while the nuclear reaction stops 
During the short time available befor: expansion stops the 
chain reaction, a sizable fraction of the nuclei of the 
material undergoes fission, 


active 
a large amount of ene rgy is re 
leased, and an explosion of unprecedented violence occurs 

To assemble an atomic bomb, that is, to assemble a mass 
“over-criticality,” is not 
an easy matter. When the critical mass is exceeded, the ; ap 
pearance of a stray neutron—neutrons are always present in 


the cosmic ravs which strike the earth’s surface 


of active material to a state of strong 


will start 
a chain reaction. If the assembly of active material proceeds 
slowly there is more likelihood that a stray neutron will ; ap 
pear whe n the system Is only slightly over-critical. In th: it 
case, the onset of the chain reaction will a lilute the active 
material and the chain reaction will stop itself before it 
really gets started; only a mild explosion will result. One so 
lution, the n, to the pro blem of assemb ling an atomic bomb, 
is to shoot two pieces of active material togethe r with great 
suddenness. Each piece by itself is less than a critical mass, 
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but together they constitute much more than a critical mass. 
When the two pieces merge in this rapid fashion, the neu 
trons which ; appeal will gener illy not start a chain reaction 
until the Chen, when the 
chain reaction starts, a very violent explosion results. 


t the difficulty ol 


asse mb ly IS strongly OVEr-Criticz il. 


In view ol assembling an atomic bomb, 


the major portion ot its weight must consist of equipment 
which assembles the 


active material into a strongly over 


critical mass. The critical mass of uranium 235 has been 
stated to be between two and 200 pounds. For an atomic 
bomb made out of uranium 235 the over-all weight must 
therefore be at least several hundred pounds. If such a bomb 


is to be fitted into the bomb bay of a B-29 


\ 29, its over-all weight 
must be not more than several tons. 

Of the various heavy elements which undergo fission, 
uranium 235 and plutonium have so far been used in the 
manufacture of atomic bombs. How are large amounts of 
these Uranium 235 is a rare iso- 
ordinary uranium contains 140 atoms of uranium 238 
to one atom of uranium 235. contrast to uranium 235 
the abundant isotope uranium 238 will not support a nu 
4 lear chain reaction. 


active materials secured? 
tope, 


in 


Iherefore, in order to make an atomic 





See chart on opposite page. 
LACH OF THE 


three pieces, I Ig. 


NINETY TWO ELEMENTS HAS ITS 


own 


atom, yet atoms are made from the same 


|: proton (weight 1, electric charge 


plus weight i, charge 0), electron (weight 0, 


charge minus | 
| very 


atom is Its central 


sun” has one or more protons, generally neutrons 


a tiny “solar system.” 


too. The revolving “planets” are electrons, one for 
each proton in nucleus, because plus and minus 
must balance in the atom. 

The opposite charges attract, but high speed 
keeps the electrons out in their circular orbits, just 
as the centrifugal tendency of the revolving earth 
defies the sun’s gravitational pull. All the weight 
of an atom is in the nucleus, so add the number of 
protons and neutrons to get the atom’s weight. The 
atomic number is equal to the number of protons. 
Che elements are known by their atomic numbers. 
Chus uranium (92 protons) is element 92. 

With only their outermost orbits touching, it 
would take half a million atoms to span the thickness 
of a human hair. Yet if one could expand an atom 
until its outer orbits encircled one hundred acres, 
the nucleus would be no bigger than a baseball. 
The atom is mostly empty space, Fig. 4, and nuclei 
are difficult targets; a neutron bullet fired at a mass 
of atoms may pass right through without a hit. 

The almost weightless speeding electrons, Fig. 5, 









How Atom-Splitting Releases Energy 


bomb possible, it is necessary to separate the 
This is a formidable undertaking because of | 
portion of 235 and the small difference in a: 
of the two isotopes. Chemical methods cann 
cause of the identical chemical properties of 
they are both uranium!). Physical methods 
netic and gaseous diffusion methods—have to b. 
The difkculties were finally overcome, and 
tope-separation plants built at Oak Ridge, T: 
capable of supplying large amounts of uranium 
as plutonium is concerned, it is produced in 
uranium 238. 

One final remark must be made: nuclear fiss 
even if 100 per cent efhicient, can never set the 
mosphere or oceans “on fire.” The temperatures r 
producing nuclear reactions among the nitrogen a 


nuclei in air and the hydrogen and oxygen nucle 
are much higher than the temperatures produced in fission 


bombs. As a matter of fact, theoretical arguments 


no temperature, however high, could ever produc: 
sustaining nuclear chain reaction in the atmospher 


oceans of the earth. 


supply all the energy of chemical reactions (as 
when coal burns or ITNT explodes). The im 
mensely greater energy bound up in the nucleus, 
Fig. 6, can be released only by direct hits on the 
nucleus to break the bonds that hold the protons 
and neutrons in a tight bundle. 

Radium nucleus, Fig. 7, automatically emits par 
ticles and energy as it decays to form nuclei of a 
lighter atom. form of uranium, 
is Uranium 238, Fig. 8. 
This form is not directly useful for energy release, 
but is important as the raw material for a new syn 
thetic power atom plutonium. 


Most common 
nature’s heaviest atom, 


An element may have several isotopes—alternate 
forms with the same number of protons but slightly 
different numbers of neutrons. Uranium 238 is the 
isotope in which protons and neutrons total 238 
(so atom weight is 238). It is 99.3% of the total 
weight of pure, natural uranium. The stuff needed 
for direct atomic-energy release is Uranium 235, 
only 0.7% of the total weight and very difficult to 
separate from 238. To put it another way, every 
pound of energy-giving U-235 comes mixed with a 
dead load of 140 pounds of relatively inert U-238. 

Slow neutron bullet splits Uranium 235 nuclear 
target, generating two lighter atoms (Fig. 10 shows 
one possibility) and several free neutrons ready to 
split other U-235 atoms. (Copyright, 1945, McGraw- 
Hili Publishing Co.) 
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| | ATOM PARTS 
PROTON, Mass! 
| In Electrical charges +1 
Nucle: 
i a NEUTRON, Moss=! 
Electrical charge=O 
in Outer e ELECTRON, Moss-0° 
Orbit = Electrical charge= -! 
* Actually qk of Proton weight 





i! 6 @ 


2 SIMPLEST ATOM 

ae e~. ~ One electron 
4 ‘. Moss O 
/ \ aa -1 
jOne Proton 


} Mass | 
/ Charge +1 
/ 


\ “HYDROGEN 





| Atom weight=| Atom number=! 


—$_______» 
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| 3 TYPICAL ATOM 
% -<2—~ _ Two electrons 

/ “. Mass O 

ce \Charge -2 


f (+) \Two Protons 
i | ( > d 


| | Mass 2 
| \ (+) j Charge +2 
\ 
\ ‘Two Neutrons 
\ y Mass 2 
| ee ~e-- o Charge 0 
| — HELIUM 
| 
| . ¢ . 
= Atom weight=4 Atom number=2 











4 ATOM SIZE = 





If the nucleus were a baseball, the 
electron would be a speck 2D00ft away 








5 ELECTRON ENERGY 
- <~< Energy of “motion” 
on ae 
{yf "y S ELECTRONS 
ai . | They move 
{ .at high speed 
\; + fbut have only 
4% / /regiigible mass 
Wine 
~~. —" 





Energy values are relatively small 
a 





! 
6 NUCLEAR ENERGY 





NUCLEUS 


¢ Binding energy resists 
separation of protons 
and neutrons 


In IIb. of helium,nuciear energy « 
electricity enough to run a 100-wott 
bulb 13,000,000 years 








[7 RADIOACTIVITY _ Alpha 
~— particles 
| 







RADIUM NUCLEU Beta 
e 9 particles 


AAA ~» Gamma 
rays 


Lighter nucleus 
in 











Basic Source of Atomic Energy 
a 92 Electrons 


ae > 
if A 
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J 92 Protons 








8 NATURE'S HEAVIEST ATOM | 





g ISOTOPES 


Chemically the same element and 
their nucle: contain the some number 
of protons. Only the number of 
neutrons differs. Thus the uranium 

| ‘tsotopes ore 








‘ ~ 
Some unstable “heavy i © 92 
atoms voluntarily split wy 146 Neulven O42 
to form other atoms wes ¥ a . =r a 
| was - | es a 4)?) ° 
and releose usable energy | SS sate mL eo 
a i y OF ALL URANIUM 
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Fi NG DEL CAGE pcenennsesattere ou pont of HEI 


| When nucleus of U-235 atom its hit by neutron bullet 
it explodes to form lighter atoms and spare neutrons 
whose combined mass is less than mass of U-235 
Lost mass 1s transformed into energy-see Einstein's Law ————e 


ONE WAY U-235 SPLITS 


BARIUM 
| U-235 NUCLEUS 






when 


EINSTEIN'S LAW: 


One pound of anything = 11,400,000,000 kw-hr 


mass | energy 
or converts to or 
energy moss 





~O NEUTRON 








"SPARE PARTS" 





Applying this law to U-235 split 
Explosion products of one pound of U-235 
weigh 0.9990 Ib,so 0.00! Ib of the moss 
is converted into O.00!Ix11,400,000,000 = 
11,400,000 kilowatt-hours of energy 
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The 


Paratroope’s 
Jumping Zoo 


By David Kenyon Webster 





though their mascot was not ph 


keeping with the brawny, blustery 





tradition, he made thirteen jumps 


























WHILE THUMBING THROUGH MY WARTIME SCRAPBOOK, 1 
came upon a clipping from Yank magazine which showed 
two sergeants of the 515th Parachute Infantry Regiment pre 
tending to fasten a chute on a snarling, r: ither large lioness 
named Miki. This took me back to my Army days, when 


like was simpler and eve ry pars achute regiment had 4 mascot 


Until the 515th rose to leonine heights, paratroopers “hi id 
venerally been satisfied with dogs, wildcats, and goats. The 
first official canine mascot | came across was Max, an ex 
tremely durable boxer, friend to the 504th Parachute In 
fantry. His masters, who later became veterans of the 82d 
\irborne Division, where they were known as the Anzio 
Roughnecks, were then in the Alabama Area at Fort Ben 
ning and Max had made eight jumps. He weighed about a 
hundred pounds, had his own special harness and chute, 
and was listed in the Table of Organization as a sergeant. 
He was a public relations natural. The last time he made 
the papers, however, was the hard way; after surviving the 
peculiar rigors of parachute training and jumping, Max 
stepped into the Street one dav and was hit by a truck. He 
went to the hospital with several broken ribs. (It took more 
than a truck to kill a paratrooper.) 1 he last I heard, he 
was out of the hospital, convalescing, working up to his 
next jump. 

[he 507th also had a dog. They didn’t have one when 
my outfit, the 506th, and they were at Benning. At that 
time they had nothing but bad words for the 506th, whom 
they considered upstarts and called the Walky Talky Regi 


ment, but later they acquired a press agent and a tiny 
smooth-haired fox terrier and a feature spread in Life. Al- 
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as I know, is still going strong. 






As a general rule, however, the 
a pari achute regiment tried to get nin 
temperamentally related to his me: 





couldn’t find a lion, he nhl for som 
wild creature. Our colonel settled | 

it. It was at Camp Mackall that Colonel § 
announced that he would give a 3-day pa: 






any man who would fetch him a wildcat 
and suitable for } jumping. Since the woods 
that part of North Carolina do not teem 
animals in general or wildcats in parti 
this was a seemingly impossible task, until somebody ren 
bered a roadside zoo near by. I wo sergeants from my 
pany immediately went to the zoo, bought one of the 
grown tomcats e xhibited there, and gave him to the c 
who gave them the pass and the responsibility for said 
cat. They installed the wilted, terrified feline—God ki 
he was no jumper; he would have settled for the infant 
in a cage behind our barracks. He ps assed his time sulking 
a corner, and eventually nobody paid any attention to | 
No fighting spirit. Then one day they tried to fit a harne 
him. No fighting spirit? That cat absorbed more chloro! 
than a grown man, but he still wouldn’t put on a ch 
Finally he was turned loose. 

At the same time that we were experimenting with 
cats, our neighbors in the 501st Parachute Infantry 
trying to teach a goat how to jump. How, where ot 
they got the goat is beyond me, but he was old en 
have ‘Whishers. He certainly had sense. He let ther 
him with a harness, let the riggers make him a Sarg \ 
he had completed his jump training and mastered t! 
ments of tumbling, checking oscillation, preparing ! 
water landing, and so on, he was taken up in a pla! 
first qualifying jump. Once aloft, he changed | 
for when he looked outside and realized what was expe 
of him, he planted his feet firmly against the sil! and ! 
in the door. His jump masters pushed and sho 
cursed and kicked. The goat just bleated. Three times ' 
plane circled the field, three times the goat re/used 
was sent to the walking infantry. Who says animals 
intelligent? 
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By George S. Pettee 


SINCE THE DAYS OF THE SPANISH ARMADA IN 1588 EVERY 
important government has conducted toreign intelligenc: 
activities. When such activities have been efficiently di 
rected it has been impossible to surprise the country con 
cerned to its disadvantage. Yet for thirty years this country 
has been surprised and dismayed by the development ol 
world events. 

[his state of recurring unpleasant surprise has applied 
equally in the official conduct of our foreign policy by the 
Department of State, the President and Congress, and in 
the unofhicial levels of public opinion and feeling. It is true 
of the relation between our minds and exterasl events, as 
represented by our uncomprehending distaste for the Rus 
sian Revolution and the Spanish Civil War, or by our dis 
may at the world economic de ‘pression; and it is no less 
true of the more malignant failure to foresee the conse 
quences of our own policies, as when we refused to collab 
orate in efforts to save the world economic order in 1933, o1 
when we assisted the aggressors in the guise of maintaining 
a “neutrality policy” while 1 Ethiopia was conquered, or in 
the Spanish Civil War. Within our own hemisphere our 
government has misjudged almost every revolutionary situ 
ation for thirty years. Even the last Argentine revolution in 
1943. which brought the government to power that has 
troubled us ever since, caught our government by surprise, 
and it was some time hafore we saw its significance for our 
interests. Innumerable other instances might be cited; they 
are the common content of the books which describe the dis 
integration of the inter-war system, for they constitute the 

history of the age. Such a record implies many things, 
one of which is a functional failure of understanding where 
gence should be in our government. 
en years ago we thought that geopolitics was pure 
tanry, that the “war of nerves” was a journalist’s in 
n, and that a modern scale of war production must be 
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PART ONE 


Faults and Errors 


in World War II 


Beginning a series of timely and important articles 
that explore the need for an organization devoted to 
the acquisition and evaluation of strategic intelli- 


gence and its place in the machinery of government 


German victories of 1940 and 
the Japanese exploits of 1941 and early 1942 convinced us 
of the error of these ways of thought. So we set up agencies 


financially impossib le. The ¢ 


to utilize the new techniques. These included a foreign 
propaganda agency, an economic warfare agency, a war pro 
duction < gency, excelle nt we apons and fighting services, 
and a spawn of intelligence agencies. These intellige nce 
agencies included a large part of the Office of Strategic 
Services, a branch ol the Foreign Economic administration, 
and special units or offices in Justice, Interior, Agriculture 
and others, in addition to the old ones in Army and Navy 
Autonomous special groups set up for joint activities in 
Washington or overseas were more numerous than the 
regular parent agencies in Washington. These agencies and 
groups ostensibly exploited all the most s phistic: ited nev 
ines of thought in order to take the measure of the enemy's 
capabilities and intentions. 
Inevitably we regard the victory as proof that we learned 
our le »ssons well enough. his 1S f. ilse on two counts. Fi Irst, 
we won the war on the quality and quantity ot our positive 
performance, in spite of, and not because of, the fact that 
our intelligence system showed many failings. Second, 
le: irned the lessons only in specihic ap plice tions which were 
relevant to the war, and not in a wav that will make them 
equally serviceable for peace, or for any future situation 
We have still to apply modern knowledge, particularly the 
social sciences, not only to the conquest of German and 
Japanese totalitarianism, but to the conduct of world leader 
ship on all the continents, = all types of states and com 
munities, to all races and religions, in every social and eco 
nomic and political situation. We have not generalized our 
lessons. To think that we need not do so is to accept th 
ostrich policy of the Maginot Line or the smugness of Colo 


nel Blimp. 


The study of the detailed record of our wartime intelli 
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gence is the most direct means we have to study the whole 
problem of how well we have learned the lessons of the 
war. For in intelligence problems all other problems of war 
and politics, trom we apons and tactics to technology and 
economics and management, are brought to focus. Some of 
the errors of our intelligence have become pub lic property. 
Che tailure to utilize available intelligence at the time of 
Pearl Harbor has now been given the fullest possible pub 
licity. The failure at the time of the Rundstedt Raid in De 
cember 1944 has also been w idely discussed. Such cases are 
known to the man in the street. Many other cases are avail 
ible in publishe d torm for closer students. The report of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey showed that our 
wartime economic intelligence had been wrong in greater or 
le » ce v 


Such cases demonstrate better than any other argument 


ee on many points 


the fact that there were faults in the system, and close ex 
amination shows the specific sources of error and the possi 
bilities of correction. The cases discussed below may appear 
widely divergent in character and it might be thought that 
the causes of such varied errors had little in common. But 
it is only by comparison of a series of cases that the general 
weaknesses of intelligence organization and management 
can be discovered. The group of cases is intended to il 
lustrate what the charges against intelligence mean, and to 
show the relation of faults of procedure or management to 
errors of substance, and the relation of errors of detail to 
errors of broad scale judgment. The cases are drawn to a 
large extent from economic intelligence, because in eco 
nomic intellige nce the eventual test of accuracy has been 
especially clear, while at the same time economic intelli 
gence involves all of the factors and problems of large-scale 
intelligence organization. 


Intelligence at Pearl Harbor 


The story of what happened at Pearl Harbor on Decem 
ber 7, 1941, and of how the Japanese were permitted to 
achieve surprise, has now been told in several official 
versions. The main features of the Story ar e pub licly weed 
lished and their meaning is clear. It was recognized i 
Washington for some time before the attack that war was 
probable. The Department of State had delivered a note to 
the Japanese on November 26, which made it plain that the 
United States would not yield to Japanese demands. Num 
erous items of inte llige nee in the following davs, up to the 
time of attack, suggested the probability of a Japanese move, 
and some ol these implied an attack on the Heet at Pearl 
Harbor. These items of intelligence were varied in source 
and content, from the messages of the Japanese Consulate 
in Honolulu on the location of ships to the Japanese diplo 
matic messages intercepted and decoded by the system 
known as “Magic,” giving the Japanese final reply and 
naming the hour for its delivery. 


he utilization of the available intelligence on the whole 
may be described as casual. Most of the items came to the 
desks of the chiefs of naval or military intelligence, but 
separately and with no cumulative impact. Many of them 
were not available to the commanders in Hawaii. The 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of the War Plans 
Division both understood erroneously that the ‘ “Magic” Sys- 
tem was available to Admiral Kimmel in Hawaii, and to 
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Admiral Hart in the Far East. The tapping 
phone messages in Hawaii had fallen foul | 
ment between the Navy and the FBI, and \ 
effect. The Office of Naval Intelligence had 
not to Pan Pn information as to enemy int 
Chiefs of Naval and Military Intelligence h 
placed upon the Joint Army-Navy Board on 
that this would make the board too large. |] . 
telligence Committee was recommended as ¢ 
1941, appre wed on October 1, and held its first 
October 11, yet did not meet again until after P 
because it could not get office space. In the la 
fore the attack, the tonncsation of Japanese me 
delayed because ot a shortage of translators; th 
sion of important messages was delayed by th 
slower means of transmission. At the time of 
itself the radar equipment at Pearl was operate: 
practice by an enlisted man, and his report of 
on the screen was ignored by his superior. Final) 
radar report on the direction in which the Jap p! 
away was not given to the Navy for two days. 

An exhaustive examination of the mass of det 
available would add nothing essential for the pr 
pose, which is to show the implications of the storv for: 
conduct of intelligence. A number of public « 
have already drawn the appropriate moral, that it 
the men but the system of that time which was at fa 
that this applies to the whole handling of intelliger nee 
evaluation and the reactions to it by the staffs. Th 
curement of intelligence was excellent, but the us: 
atter reception was often erratic, the e\ aluation ol 
ap parently subject to ch: ince, and the reactions of t 
were subject to blockage, misconception, and ihe 
attentiveness. The relations of the Army and the 
each other, in Washington and in Hawaii, were like | 
verbial Washington “coordination.” ‘The relation of 
State Department to the armed services, in spite of the 
of meetings of the Secretaries, was even more attenuat 
more like inter-governmental relations between frie! 
powers than like any effective inter-departmental ope 
With all this there is an innocence and naiveté abo ut q 
testimony which suggests that the persons involved did n 
understand how the work should have been done 
what were the most serious faults involved. 


No Established Doctrine 


One of these faults was obviously the lack of any ic 
that intelligence should give warning of a surprise attac 
before a declaration of war. In spite of the Japanes: habit 
illustrated at Port Arthur in 1904, and the series of G 
man moves of the same kind beginning with the re: — 
tion of the Rhineland in 1936 and ending with the atta 
on Russia in June 1941, there was no intellige nc 
on the subject, in spite of the recognized soto baky 0 
There was apparently no regular study of the possibility 
such an attack, no doctrine on how to identify oof symp 
toms, no considered theory or principle accepfed | 
high staffs or in the intelligence services. This] was » 
spite of the individual expressions of opinions 
dates that a surprise air attack on Pearl Har 
likely first move in any wat with Japan. 
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ind glaring weakness was the lack of realization 
n intelligence is a big job. The items which 
ved and handled in Washington were evaluated 
by top officers, with no indication that anyone 
lining them all up and trying to put two and 
her, otherwise than by haphazard memory. There 
ystem by which to get the most important mes 
slated first. There was no pretense of a considered 
66 of the bits and pieces of political and military 
There were only able but much too busy top 

officials trying to do the job of intelligence “on 


hird weakness was the slowness to accept such 
improvements as radar and assimilate them into 
ce practice. [here was at least one officer in the 
of communication between the instrument and the 


nd who was of a mentality to brush off < 1 report. 


When the army radar tracked the Japanese planes to the 
the Navy was not informed until two davs later. 
This makes it plain that there were no adequate procedures 


dling any information even if obtained. 
Ihe task of strategic intelligence in the world of 194] 
new one, to anticipate the moves of antagonists who 
const ntly sought surprise. The scale ot the task was also 
new, requiring organized brain work, not offhand flash 
udgment. The facilities were new, including “Magic” 
nd radar. Finally, the problem was beyond the scope of 
the operational intelligence organization of either War 
r Navy or State. 

Each one of these four factors required adaptation of 
methods and procedures. No adaptation of intelligence o1 
ganization had yet become effective to meet any one of 
the m 

The Rundstedt Raid 

The Rundstedt Raid of December 1944, stands near the 
end of the war as Pearl Harbor stands at the beginning of 
\merican participation, as an incident which reveals with 
dramatic unity the state of our intelligence. It is familiar 
ind well remembered that on December 16, 1944 the Gec- 
mans launched an attack with twenty-four infantry and 
armored divisions south of Aachen on a front of about fifty 
miles. They drove due west, to a depth of sixty-odd miles, 
continuing to expand the newly conquered area for about 
two weeks and then were driven back gradually out of 
the “Bulge.” They failed to gain their objective which 
included Liége and Namur, but succeeded in delaying the 
Allied olicusive by about six weeks. It was immediately 
obvious that they had achieved tactical surprise, and that 
thi involved strategic surprise also, not only in the place 
ind hour of the attack, but also in the scale. 

ihe achievement of such surprise was explained at the 


time as caused by several days of bad weather during which 
air reconnaissance was impossible, so that German move 
n could not be observed. Apparently the correct ex 
tion is different. Intelligence up to the level of G-2 


he particular Army conce med predicted the attack sev- 
iys in advance. Intelligence at higher levels reversed 
udgment, and reported that the Germans were most 
bly only strengthening their defensive positions. The 
il inference is that the report at Army level was not 
orrect in its conclusion, but also superior in its data 
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and logic to the report at Army Group level. This would 
certainly indicate a very serious lack of sense for intelli 
gence processes ¢ and of the responsibilities of an intellige nce 
ofhcer in whoever was responsible for the unfortunate 
change. 

Strategic Failure, Too 

So far the discussion has been concerned mainly with 
combat intelligence on a tactical problem, but the case also 
exhibited failures of strategic intelligence of the broadest 
type. The highest level judgments of the enemy situation 
for some months past had been definitely overoptimistic. 
Many of these were matters of public knowledge at the 
time, thanks to pub slic statements by officials. It had been 
reported that the Germans were completely out of oil, that 
they had only forty-five weak divisions in the West, that 
the Combined Bomber Offensive would knock out both 
production and morale. The numbers of “German” pris 
oners reported as captured in the West after the bre ak out 

{ Normandy were almost as great as the earlier reported 
pes ae of total available enemy troops. The effect of 
bombing on German wal production, as then estimated, 
Was a great exaggeration of the effect now shown by the 
published reports of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 
Che German ability to effect repairs, and to avoid damag« 
through dispersal ot plants, had been greatly underesti 
mated. The pub slic evidence concerning the general over 
optimism of strategic intelligence judgments is varied and 
conclusive. 

Additional evidence, both on the overoptimism of intelli 
gence and on the effects of this upon policy, is offered by 
the problems of war production and manpower policy which 
arose in the United States at that time. General Eisen 
hower stated to reporters on November 19, 1944 that the 
capture of Aachen had been delayed by the shortage ol 
artillery ammunition, and that night he made a_ radio 
appeal to the American people for greater efforts, stating 
that the consumption of ammunition was several months 
ahead of schedule. On November 21, Chairman Krug 
of the War Production Board issued a statement on short 
ages, and blamed them on the shifting of workers to civilian 
industries. On the twenty-fourth he added a statement that 
ammunition production had to be doubled for the next few 
months. 
2 with a general appeal on the ground that forty per cent 
of the items in war production were behind schedule. Im 
mediately after the German attack ope ned such statements 
were redoubled. On December 21 Chairman Krug in a 
press conference was reported as saying, 


General Somervell followed this up on December 


“Eisenhower had 
been doing everything he could to break through the West 
wall. If he could have done it promptly, the munitions we 
had under procurement would have been sufficient. But 
he couldn’t.” Finally in January came the last vigorous 
but abortive attempt to secure a general tightening ol 
manpower controls. This effort was led by Secretary 
Stimson. It was so unpopular with Congress that it cet 
tainly would not have been undertaken without a convic 
tion of serious need. 

These matters are not raised here in order to bring shells 
or manpower into the discussion, but rather as indirect 
They do not clarify the 
history of the controversies which raged in Washington 


evidence of the larger situation. 
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facts at the Same period ot the war 


We were 
In ¢ xp! ning to the French, and to the 
liberated peoples, that it 


effect of old miscalculations. 
was the 


con 


iwhting which ke pt our shipping tied up 


ind preve nted us from fulfilling programs 


obabk 


a contributing facto1 in the particular 


that the failure of over-all strategic 
ymbat inte lligence which occurred \lmost 


ne can think of for an intelligence ofhce1 


at the Army Group level reversing the juc 
lower level re port that the enemy was about + 
convinced opinion that the enemy was incay 
an attack. Thus the cumulative effect of err: 
inaccurate intelligence work on the broad fac: 
into enemy strength, was an overoptimism 
echelons of war planning which was conducis 
combat to mistakes 


and to errors in domestic and for 


intelligence, and also 
schedules, 


which were costly public confidence her 


German War Production 


[he general scale of German war producti 
viously one of the most important single matter 
strategic intelligence had to work during th« 
nature of the whole production program, the m 
procedures of controlling priorities and alloc 
adequacy of raw materials and transport and 


measures for materials saving or substitution, th: 


redesign, and of changes of manufacturing pr 


required investigation. The upward or downwa! 
year by after 1941 would 
whether the enemy ‘could maintain a greater or | 
of military effort. The rel: itionships within tl 
complex of factors would determine the net effect 
bombardment, and of our blockade measures 
result in terms of German planes and _ tanks 


production year 


would determine how many planes and tanks and g 
landing craft we would need to beat them. 
The work on this subject was the responsibil 
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[he Ene my Branch of the Foreign Economic was little realistic understanding ot 
on, parts ol the Office of Strategic Services, the tween these two subjects of ignorance, 
OSS establishment in the American Embassy that the Nazi system, being totalitarian, n 


bitedll 


ind the British Ministry of Economic Warfare, the peak of effort at least since 1939. It 





wx parts. Many other agencies contributed sub- that the Germans had carried the nationali 


manpower and effort war economy to a limit no later than 1941, an 
those who participated can point with pride t many was in danger of uncontrolled inflation 
In the intelligence agencies, as among public idea was firmly fixed that the Germans had 
rs. there Was a tendency trom 1939 to 1945 thing possible to increase war Dp! xiuction in ft 
it the (Germans passed their economic peak “last ot the war, and the retore th it ne \ adve rs¢ 
1943 it was held that the peak was passed in the bomber offensive, continuous w rsening 
142, and the decline due to bomb damage and position, and increasing materials shortages 
materials shortages had reached ten per cent or brought the level of wai produc tion, not merel 
it would have been but below the absolute 
th ot the matter as established atte Vi Day, 1S preceding veal 
in war production went up until the first half o Early in 1944 one agen 
[he rise from 1939 was of the order of six times, contrary judgment, maintainin: 
t. for tanks, for « xplosives and propellants and for tion had actually gone up, not 
tems, and of the order of two or three times for that the rise would have been 


1] tie 
i measure. adverse factors, and that the resultant 


Bvery Source of Lever rise of about te nN per cent his 1 | 3 
of agencies like a stone in a quicksand 
task of estimating German war production was of cove red by lavers of sk ptic 

agnitude that it was affected by practically every active disagre ement 

ble source of error. But the general lack of realism [he history of this wi 


ear-cut exhibition of wishful thinking, which was _ the false notions on this 
d free range by obsolete ideas about the logic of the by many of the p 
From the highest levels of the intelligence agen veloping r full u 

the lowest, there was little or no comprehension ot strated in the re cords t 


tractors determine the level of war produ tion Cher production program 0 
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of the individuals « ngaged in the intelligence work had had 
experience in the War Production Board in 1941 and 1942 
when Robert Nathan and others were sweeping the cob 
webs out of the production economics of that agency. Yet 
they showed little or no Capacity to translate their American 
perceptions into German terms 

I his continuing major erro! contributed to the under 
estimate of German capacities in every situation in 1943 
ind 1944 


vl ide of analyst in the research staffs, to the Joint Intelli 


It contributed at every level from the lowest 


rence Committee It contributed to the unrealistic plan 
ning WV hich induced our own production crises in the land 
ing craft program in the spring of 1944, 
immunition in the 


and in artillery 
autumn, and to the general prejudice 
which made possible the error on the Rundstedt Raid al 


r¢ ics di »¢ ussed 


German Casualties 


Ihe estimates of total German casualties throughout the 
in 1944 were too high. More than 
one method was used to calculate the total from fragmen 


] 
Wall whic nn were made 


tary basic data | he methods tended to conhirm each other, 


ind this was regarded as ground for conviction that the 


genera! combined  British-American 


But both methods 


estimate, based on 


work, was reliable rested to a heavy 
degree upon mathematical calculations using ratios trom 
the First World War of the relation of officer casualties to 
other ranks, of the relation of killed to wounded and per 
manently disabled, and other such components. The re 
sulting error contributed to the general underestimation of 
German capabilities after their serious losses in France in 
the summer of 1944, and helped to set the stage for the 
failure to predict the Rundstedt Raid. 
Enemy oil production, both natural and synthetic, was 
constantly underestimated, although the degree ot error was 
not large. At one time the estimation of Roumanian pro 
duction for 1943 which was accepted as authoritative was 
300,000 metric tons too low, while a much closer estimate 
In the autumn of 1944, when bombing had 


had a great effect, 


was rejected. 
really estimates became highly un 


This 


error, together W ith the other errors already mentioned, was 


realistic, and the ratio of error became very high. 
enough to account for the fighting the Germans were still 
able to do after the autumn of 1944, which was beyond all 
our intelligence expectations. 


Labor Efficiency 


In 1943 our accepted intelligence opinion was that 
German labor efficiency must have declined because of the 
continual draft of skilled workers for the armed forces and 
the substitution of unskilled workers. This account took no 
notice of the rdle of a great variety of measures for the spe- 
cial tr ining ot war labor, and for the simplifie: ition of 
jobs in order to get work done efficiently by workers of lower 
skill. The general pattern of German practice for the 
increase of labor skill in war industry was much the same 
as in this country, where it was a subject of glowing public 
accounts by war agencies and by industry. Studies were 
eventually prepared which assessed the evidence in the 
German case in terms parallel to those accepted in the 
\merican case. The former assumption of declining efh 
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ciency was eliminated from intelligence estin 
alter. 


German Civilian Morale 


All early estimates and published statements 
the bomber offensive express the opinion that a 
ment might be expected to damage civilian n 
serious extent. T his had two Sonsind itions of Op} 
acter. Among the British agencies, the effect | 
bombing on Beitich morale in 1940 was well kn 
was felt that the effect on Germans for the san 
attack would be comparable, in spite of all diff; 
the stage of the war or of the character of th 
Among the American agencies, where the gener 
sion was that German bombing had little effect | 
morale, the notion was held that the democrat 
could “take it,” but that the nondemocratic or i; 
cowardly Germans could not. One form of this attituc 
illustrated by the remarks of the lead editorial in the \ 
York Times tor May 12, 1941. 


There is a tremendous difference between the Bri: 
German psychology in this war. The British are abl 
terrific punishment from the air because they kn 
their only alternative is a barbarous and intolerabk 
But the German alternative to punishme nt from ti 
merely to change leaders and to give up booty and inser 
ideas of world conquest. hat is why there is real ho) 


the present war can be won in the air. 


The report of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey on th 
subject states that the effect on German morale was not 
substantial. A study of the question based on modern 
psychology might readily have predicted this result 

All anticipations of the effects of air bombardment unde: 

estimated the ability of the Germans to minimize such e! 
fects through the dispersal of industry or by putting fa 
tories underground, or else overestimated the loss of pi 
duction that would result from such dispersal. This r 
in the face of available facts concerning the efficiency 
some of the major American plants which had resorted 
large-scale subcontracting, and were therefore essentially 
dispersed. After February 1944 the Germans were abl 
continually produce several times as much from the 
prime target industries as we expected they could. 


4 


Locomotives, Tanks and Aircraft 


The Germans announced a program for the construction 
of locomotives in 1943 which was regarded as impractica 


and only of propaganda significance. This would of cours 
have been true if the general economic judgment that they 
had no industrial margins had also been true. That th: 
Germans fulfilled the program is a measure of our lack | 
understanding of their economic and productive situation 


Verv careful intelligence work was done on German 
tank production i in the summer and autumn of 1943. This 


work arrived at very accurate results for past produ 


But it also extended these results, which were bas | on 


hard data up to the summer, into estimates running into th: 
future. These later proved to be badly in error The 
Germans greatly increased. tank production from the sun 
mer of 1943 onward. 


pe ssible : 


We believed that no increase was 
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fighter aircraft production was carefully studied 
two agencies in March 1944, just after the 
rcraft industry had been heavily attacked in the 
: of bombing at the end of February. Certain 
s in assumptions led to a difference of fifty per 
e estimates for June production. Air photographic 
n after the bombing had shown that repairs were 
hed on some plants while others were being left in 
condition. One agency assumed that repair facili- 
too limited to repair all of the plants. The other 
ssumed that the plants under repair had not been 
dispersal, while those not under repair were being 
|. Even the higher estimate proved eventually to 


Sulphur 


[he Germans derived their sulphur supply from Nor- 
vegian and domestic pyrites, and from Sicilian sulphur. 
[his supply was basic to sulphuric acid, which is one of the 
few most important chemicals for war industry. The sup- 
ply of German domestic pyrites came from mines near 
Meggen in Westphalia. It was known that the deposits 
ound Meggen were large and they were therefore an 
abject of continuing scrutiny by Allied economic intelli- 
sence. The opinion reached was that the Germans in the 
bsence of a labor problem could mine enough pyrites there 
. secure all the sulphur they needed, but that since this 
would require several thousand more workers, it was im- 
possib le. It was found after VE-Day that the production 
had actually been about three times as much as the esti- 
mate. This error affected all judgments expressed con 

ring the effect that the loss of Sicily or Norway would 
have on the German war effort. 


Selecting Bombing Targets 


lt was necessary in many connections during the war to 
use the best information available on single German in 
dustrial plants. Actually there were dozens of important 
plants on which our detailed know ledge was almost as good 
as that of the Germans themselves. Such knowledge entered 
into estimates of production of all the thousands of products 
ndis spensable to war, but of course preeminently into the 
work of selecting the targets for strategic air bombardment. 
The wav in which the work was done is illustrated by 
the following facts. There were about fifty thousand in- 
dustrial plants in Germany, of which ten thousand were 
important. Items concerning individual plants came 
through in the flow of intelligence to the extent of at least 
several million in the course of the war. Prewar business 
handbooks were available, giving a great deal of basic 
information concerning ownership, capital, products, off- 
cers, etc., of those which were incorporated, or of some 
other classification. The logical approach to the digestion 
of this information was to set up a card or file system into 
wi ich to put all the information. No less than five agencies 
ed to maintain card files on the subject. 
he fact that five agencies were engaged in the activity 
| a a desultory way was not known until the spring 
. At that time thanks to fortuitous support from the 
arations Commission, it became possible to have the 
from four of the agencies sent to one point w here 
could proceed on the whole mass. One agency had 
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about ten thousand, another about eight thousand, and 
the other two about six and five thousand respectively. It 
was found that there was little duplication of material 
among the four different sets of cards, simply because all 
were so small relatively to the available material. 


Inadequate Cataloging 


Since items of intelligence were frequently sketchy about 
German place names, one of the first tasks was to make a 
gazetteer of German industrial towns, an item of reference 
which did not exist in Washington throughout the war. 
[his was indispensable in order to distinguish misspellings 
from new places, to locate each town once and for all, and 
to decide in which town a factory was, in cases where there 
were several towns of the same name. There is for instance 
a village ni aimed Horrem near f ologne, and it h: isa f actoryv 
in it, but there is one Horrem about ten kilometers north- 
west of Cologne and another about ten kilometers due west. 
How to brief a bombardment group in a case like that 
without ever noticing that there are two Horrems and 
finding out which one has the factory, is one of the things 
that make war what it is. 

Each of the agencies had put from two to five man years 
of work into these cards. A staff of ten at full time through 
out the war would have been necessary to do a thorough 
job. When the effort to consolidate them got under way, 
the combination of budget cutbacks and los of morale and 
of good personnel followed immediately after, and the job 
never was finished. Neither executives in the agencies 
concerned, nor the Bureau of the Budget, nor anyone else, 
had ever in the course of the war checked up to find just 
what was being done about systematic information on 
German industry. Yet a part of the Allied war effort meas 
ured in tens of billions of dollars went into bombing “care 
fully selected German industrial targets.” This account 
of the effort to put the data on German industry on cards is 
an important part of the background of a statement in the 
report of the U. S. Strategic Bombardment Bombing Sut 
vey. 


In the field of strategic intelligence there was an important 
need for further 
before and during the early phases of the war. 
tion on the German economy available to the United States 


and more accurate information, especially 
Che informa 


Air Forces . . . was inadequate. And there was no estab 
lished machinery for coordination between military and 
other governmental and private organizations. Such machin 
ery was developed during the war. The experience suggests 
the wisdom of establishing such arrangements on a con 
tinuing basis. 


Not Good Enough 


The group of cases discussed above is of course far from 
being a representative sample of the errors committed 
Much less is it a representative sample of intelligence work 
Even within the range of intelligence problems which were 
subjects of considerable analytic study, there was such a 
volume of work that many thousands of reports of the gen 
eral character of those discussed here were produced. Many 
of these were good, and some were excellent. Some reached 
almost perfectly accurate estimates from imperfect informa 


tion on extremely difficult questions. But even the list 
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above, if no other errors had been made, would be enough 
to show that our strategic intelligence was by no means 
on ul ¢ nough. 

Ihe striking thing about the errors is the way in which 
wishful thinking, improper use of supposed expert person- 
nel, and mistakes of procedure and administration worked 
together with general intellectual factors. This led to a 
consistent structure of little errors supporting big ones, unti! 
The color of 
of unsystematic judgment, of haphazard pro- 
, of decision of controversies by jurisdictional rules 
rather than on the merits of the case, 


the big one came to support the little ones. 
ine Xpere nee, 
cedure 
clung to the system 
and to some of its end products throughout the war period. 

he errors might have been of little importance if they 
had not entered into the positive conduct of war through 
war plans in important fields. But they did affect our con- 
duct of the war. Intelligence agencies would never have 
been created if we had not been conscious of the extent to 
idea of the enemy's strength and intentions 
enters every stage of planning and conducting war. There 
is various and serious evidence of the damage done by our 
faulty intelligence, 


which our 


aside from the direct evidence in such 
cases as Pear! Harbor and the Rundstedt Raid. 


Manpower Muddles 


Some instances were mentioned in connection with the 
\ the ill effects is worth 
[he publicized cases of massive rescheduling 
problems in WPB show the effects of too low estimates of 
requirements. Manpower controls in the United States were 
handled from before Pearl Harbor until January 1946 or 
later, with an erratic hand for both the controls and the 
public information about them. 


cases above, but a summary of 


CX mining. 


[his made it necessary 
from time to time for Elmer Davis or the President to make 
special efforts to straighten out the muddle. At all times 
the conspicuous lack has been for definite and convincing 
figures on real needs. This applies to the failure of Selective 
Service to provide men fast enough to maintain replace- 
ments for combat units in the summer of 1943 as well as to 
the lack of understanding by all concerned as to the neces- 
sities of 1946. The last great political effort to tighten up 
manpower controls was made by Secretary Stimson in 
January and February 1945. This turned out to be most 
ill-timed and costly in terms of public and Congressional 
confidence. War information policy in the United States 
was embarrassed at frequent intervals beginning in June 
1942 by the tendency of high officials to make public pro- 
nouncements W hich would generate overoptimism or con- 
fusion about the facts of the situation. These ill-considered 
Statements were based upon, or permitted by, erroneous 
Finally, liberated countries were given expec- 


intelligence. 


Where the Responsibility Is 


tations of food and other American aid, and 
pointed when the extension of the war kept ‘ 
completely engaged in military supply that the re) ¢| 


ised could not be delivered. 


High Cost of Errors 


Errors in the conduct of war developing out « 
intelligence are not all of the most direct and s 
The connection between an underestimate of | 
sources and an underestimate of our own requi 
direct and obvious. The whole cost and consequ 
rescheduling of production is not so apparent, 
tainly greater. Later plans are thrown out of gear | 
measures to redeem past mistakes. A lack of serious effyp 
to obtain precision in planning is bred by lack of co 
fidence in intelligence judgments. This lack of confiden, 
impedes any radical effort to strengthen intelligence. Op; 
mism becomes epidemic, for even those who are m 
istic within their own province are victimized by the 
vailing optimistic conclusions of others which show 
other factors are favorable even if the one is not. T| 
the real cost of the errors in strategic intelligence is certain) 
greater than the apparent cost. 

In the course of the war there were many cases wher 
mistakes made at one date were corrected at a later date 
This led all too frequently to the assumption that th 
errors had been discovered and their causes removed. 
that the correction of a judgment could be taken as also 
correction of the method. This is of course a fallacy. Th 
correction of faulty method requires more than an ora 
sion that the former results were in error. Sound met 
must be so general in applicability that it will give correc: 
results in all situations. To take due account ‘af unques 
tionable evidence of later date which shows earlier calcul, 
tions were wrong is a way to get to the right answer 
eventually, but not at the right time. It is, however, th 
main source of any impression that we improved our meth 
ods in the last two years of the war. 

Intelligence has a history: it also has a future. Its histon 
exhibits faults of understanding, of organization, of admin 
istration, and of planning. We can rest on our laurels, and 
wait for future disasters to shock us into sporadic correc 
tion. Or we can study the lessons of experience and imple 
ment those lessons now. Strategic intelligence during the 
war fell below the level of accuracy permitted by modem 
knowledge. Many means are available by w thich to make 
this gap between possibility and performance a narrower 
one, but a careful study of its faults and identification o! 
their causes must be the first step. 

(Next month Mr. Pettee will discuss the place of strateg 
intelligence in peace.) 


St rea 


pre 


failure in war is always due to one of two causes: to faulty 
command or bad staff work, and sometimes to both. I can think of 
no instance where failure has been due to a failure of the fighting 
man.—Fretp MarsHat Viscount Montcomery 1n Military 
Leadership. 
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Let the Best Man Win 





By Colonel J. C. Fry 


That old bugaboo, the efficiency report, is up again 
for another sound trouncing. Why not throw it out 
and start anew with a system that will give an ac- 


curate picture of an officer’s capabilities? 


By WHAT QUIRK OF CHANCE OR FATE DOES A MAN MOVI 
forward tow% urd wh: it the worl | is pleased to call success? 
From the information that one can glean from the movies, 
the novels listed among best sellers, biogr: iphies ot our lead 
ing citizens and perusal of some of our syndicated column 

the W ays are many and devi 1Ous. | gather th: it the son ol 

cr is a logical choice for vice president ol papa 's re 

pository. | he chi ap W ho marries the owners daughter h: is 

e better than average chi ince of getting forws ail in his 

ive in-law’s profession, and the Selllons who can afford to 

rT long to the right clubs is not tot< ally on the wrong path. 

Practically any method by which a man can see that his 

ares are brought to the attention of the buver is all rig ht. 

It is Gne to be beillis int, full of enthusiasm and good ideas 

but it is of little avail unless the right person has a chance to 
know, see and evaluate you. 

[he regular Army and Navy officer has always been 
etter off in this respect than the average civilian. An officer 
could count on being rotated through many types of duty 
where he had a chance to demonstrate how able he was and 
to meet and match wits with different people. There wasn't 
much to be gained in the way of monetary reward or promo 
tion but the ‘re was the chance to get desirablé jobs. The 
”0ss Wasn't going to jeopardize his own record by permitting 
ncompetents in key positions, and key men were certain to 
be pretty widely known. 

\nd then there were efficiency reports. They are worthy 


} 


1, 


} 


ot a tew se parate paragraphs suggesting improve ments but 
they did help. No one can gainsay the fact that they 
vere a step in the right direction. The proof is that most 
t the men who reached top positions were known and 
recognized before the war. Unfortunately the records 
not nearly complete enough or accurate enough. 
[here is ample room for a great deal of improveme nt 

s particular field, and now is the time to start. We 

finished a wartime phase and are now beginning 
er peacetime era of training. It is a logical time to make 
,es. Further, during the war many young officers served 
increased temporary rank and performed with dis 
m; some failed miserably. The records of this period 
ne too complete. Ratings given are generally out of 
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step with prewar ratings. And then the number of Regular 
Army commissioned strength IS being increased 

It is my idea that the War Department needs a new sys 
tem ol evaluating and cataloging the capabilities ot its of 
ficers. Any change we make will be better than to drift back 
into a system ol efhc 1ency reports which are rendered every 
six months. I realize that new forms are being prepared 
which are certain to be much better than the old ones 
However, | doubt very much that a sufficiently radical 
change is being made to meet our needs 

We can and should evolve a system where we can list 
our ablest men accurately, far beyond anything our records 
have ever shown in the past. We can also determine the 
least ethcient; those who should have their records scruti 
nized to determine whether or not they should be retained 

Army oflicers. 

i suppose the Army career of every young officer started 
with the optimistic ide: 1 that his ability Was certain to he 
recognized and rewarded with advanceme nt in proportion 
to his qui alifications. This is a normal American viewpoint 
Every grade-school student is taught that all men are created 
equi al and the romantic history of our democratic country is 
that ability is always recognized. Our literature is full of 
stories de signed to ple: ise the American taste in which the 
unknown youth wins his way to success. We like it that 
way. That is the American way of life. 


Disillusionment the Usual Fate 


Disillusionment was the usual fate of the young licuten 
ant. By the very selection of his profession he elected to work 
tor relatively low but certain compensation In return tor 
loyal service. If a chance for advancement occurred he 
hoped the ablest would be selected. Soon he discovered 
was only the lucky few who were fortunat« enough to come 
to the attention of those powertul enough to order advance 
ment. Intelligence, initiative, imagination, courage, all the 
assets worth while were worthless unless they were recog 
nized by the proper people. 

It would be well worth-while to trace th paths which 
different men have followed during their careers. Th 
Army son, of course, usually Bo a good break. Someone 
usually knew his father and it was only natural that he 
usually had an early nlite to display his ability 
There was a pretty good chi ince th: it he would be selecte d 
as an aide to some general. In that c: apacity he met and be 
came known to other senior officers. Then th 2re were the 
men who managed to be recognized because they had 
the chance to do something unusual and did it. Those 
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were the men whose names were at the top of the list at 
Camp Perry, who were the Army’s outstanding poloists, who 
flew the ocean or made endurance Hights—even those who 
wrote for the Inrantry JournaL. Any of those and some 
other things sometimes did pay big dividends if the right 
eye took note. | don’t mean to imply that those officers didn’ t 
have to be akeunal able. 


The Long Pull to the Top 


The greater number of officers, however, were those who 
toiled at their jobs with nothing to mark their ability except 
the reports rendered by their supe riors every six months. A 
man who was rated “ was moving forward. If the 
record said “excellent” your barge was buffeting the cur- 
rent, but slowly. “Very satisfactory” was a damning remark 
might just as well have been “unsatis- 
” but it did save the Army budget the cost of bring- 
ing together a Class B Board which rarely accomplished any- 
thing. 


superior 


and “satisfactory” 


factory, 


What were the results of this old system? Did the records 
give a proper index of the abilities of our officers? Did those 
who were trained for high staff and command positions 
measure up to expectationsr 

Were the records complete enough so that it was possi 
ble to pick with accuracy the potential general staff officers, 
the commanders of regiments, and of divisions? Were the 
command qualities of future commanders recognized from 
reports early enough to give them an opportunity for higher 
military education prior to the war? 

Did our records show that a considerable number of of- 
ficers who had mediocre records rose to senior rank and 
did excellent work when the war gave them an opportunity? 
Did the failure to have accurate records make it necessary to 
resort to the recommendations of officers in order to locate 
qualified personnel? 

And how did their records affect different men? Were in- 
competents that should have been so tagged long before the 
war ever promoted? Were able but inconspicuous officers 
ever overlooked? And did any leaders toil and perform 
splendidly in minor réles when they might have saved 
precious young lives if their qualifications had been properly 
analyzed during the desultory years of peace? 

It is a certainty that honest answers to these questions 
would show that increased accuracy and improvement of 
our methods are desirable. 

I feel sure that any senior regular officer of today can 
look back to incidents in his own career which helped 
or hurt him. He has seen the undeserving get a break—and 
good men get an uncalled for kick in the pants. 

I recall meeting a fellow officer when I was a young lieu- 
tenant. I had long thought of him as a prospective customer 
for a Class B Board. All the young ofhcers who knew him 
considered him the least promising of all our colleagues. 

“How are you getting along?” 

“Pretty well,” 


I asked most casually. 
he said. 

After a little more conversation I asked, “What sort of an 
efficiency report did you get, or do you know?” 

“Oh, I got a couple of ‘excellents,’ 
answer. 


” was his noncommittal 


“Well, what about the rest of the report?” I insisted. 
36 


“Oh, that was ‘superior,’ ” was his modest but pycha! 


ld int 
reply. 

I had just learned of my own report and [| ws so = 
pressed with the inequality and unfairness that | :ook 4, 
trouble to investigate the matter. My friend had . diss, 
relative as company commander w ho was giving him an y, 
deserved boost whereas I was strictly on my own 

As Many Standards as Judges 

Most officers who made out efficiency reports were yp 

doubtedly extremely conscientious about this duty. But 


a certainty that no ratings of the same officer were ¢) 
same. Lack of a common criterion is the weakn 
such reports. There are as many different standards of wh, 
constitutes force or leadership as there are judges 


My first regimental commander was Colonel (Later Bric 
adier General ) R. O. Van Horn—God bless him! I recall that 
he invited me into his office one day and pointed proudly t 
his indorsement of my efficiency report which stated thy 
“in general I rate this officer very satisfactory in all sub 
jects.” He was an educated gentleman who knew the rey 
meaning of “very satisfactory” and it wasn’t everyone w! 
satisfied - him. But just the same, all such ratings hurt a 
ficer whereas a careless “excellent” or “superior b 
thoughtless senior who never took the trouble to compare 
the “va being rated with other officers of the same grad 
would start them on the upward road. 

I would like to say that it was R. O. Van Horn wh 
taught me to cover ground with fire and not men; to rein 
force success instead of failure; to see that orders were issued 
early enough so that those who had to execute them had 
time to prepare their own plans—and never to send a man 
where you wouldn’t go personally. Those things stood m: 
in good stead on Mount Battaglia between September 2 
and 30, 1944. If Colonel Van is looking down from th: 
lofty heights of Valhalla, I hope he won't feel that I’m com 
plaining about the “very satisfactory.” I’m proud that | 
rated that high in his opinion because I know what b 
meant by it. 

Frequently the officer who made the efficiency report was 
the least qualified of any who were available to evaluate th 
officer's ability. In one regiment I was the executive o! 
ficer, S-1, S-2, S-3, and S-4, of the 2d Battalion. My bat 
talion commander was a man who didn’t care to be bothered 
about minutiae. Accordingly, I conducted range firing and 
maneuvers, and supervised training and anything els 
that had to be done including the job of making certain that 


my boss arrived at parades on time. 


Although not so designated in orders, I was “command 
ing” that battalion as completely as | ever did any others in 
later years. There was nothing spectacular about the a 
complishments of the battalion as far as I can rem¢ oe 
but we didn’t do badly. We received commendation for t! 
tactical handling of the battalion during Army and Nan 
maneuvers, and stood highest in rifle qualifications in th 
regiment during the annual range season. I don’t recal 
having much spare time, and | still think I did a pret 
good job. But for my work I received another “very sat 
factory” efficiency rating. I was a second lieutenant, pe 


forming for that whole period the work of a captain 0 
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no one would ever know it from my efficiency _ public opinion will result in an honest and accurate answer 





rep Our democratic plan of government is based on this line of 
hase T| cer who rated me knew very little about my pro- _ reasoning. 
ry fession.. ability for the simple reason that he was totally un In direct contrast to this democratic idea of taking the 
“i qua to judge or evaluate the abilities of anyone. And average before reaching a conclusion is the autocratic meth 
i { the non-professional matters which make up an officer's od well known to history. One man’s opinion was accepted 
life my battalion commander knew nothing. We moved as final. Our past methods were little less than this. There 
na diterent social sphere entirely and he neither knew nor was one saving factor in that most efficiency reports were 
-ared how I qualified under many of the headings which he made with complete honesty and earnest concern for the 
ated. Lhe efliciency report he rendered on me was merely welfare of each officer reported upon. However, human 
7 ~omething to be done well enough so that he would not have frailty being what it is, some people rated their friends 
= «9 explain his remarks to his seniors. He certainly did not higher than their work merited and their enemies lower 
ag help my future. Furthermore, no two men were ever equally endowed by 
Pot Although there have been relatively few such men in the God to make the same decisions. The fact was that once 
— Regular Army of the past and there will undoubtedly be but every six months an officer's career was praised or damned 
, small number in the future, steps should be taken now _ by the autocratic decision of his superior. There may have 
t Br to insure that no young man’s record is affected, that no been a thousand officers in the Army who knew more about 
ill th ble man is pushed aside with ambition thwarted by _ the officer being rated than the rating officer, but this made 
idly t thoughtless reports from such unsound sources. Efficiency _ little difference. One officer summarily and brie fly decided 
d that reports have affected and can affect the lives of different upon another’s qualifications. Only one man’s opinion was 
. sub oficers in a great many ways. written into the record. 
” Undoubtedly many careers have been made or broken Any casual comparison of officers’ records will show the 
7 those who rendered the semiannual efficiency reports vicious results of a system which permits one person to de 
an ol y fron the first dozen years of a young officer's career. By cide what rating his junior should receive for six months of 
by « I the end of that time the officer was either started along the honest labor. I had occasion recently to compare the ef 
ear path to service schools and subsequent opportunities for ficiency reports of two young officers who may one day 
grad he incement or he was forever damned by an “average” be first lieutenants in the Regular Army. For the pur 
or perhaps, a “very satisfactory” rating, which would take pose of this discussion we shall call them X and Y 
ny ten years of “superior” reports to offset. 
tO Tel 
issu The Personal Element ite mer Numerical 
m had In the first dozen years of an officer's career some ten to eaae eet Gamuaien i ao ae | earn pee 
a man twenty men make out his twenty-four semiannual efficiency x | 25 |1Yearofl Le Col | Battalion tae of $2 
od m reports. College of Infantry Merit 
a : , . ; in Battle SS w 2/Cl 
ber 2 Are the estimates of this number of men enough to decide PH w 1/C1 
om th the career of an officer? My answer to that is an emphatic BSM 
m com no. To begin with, each officer who makes a report Y | 30 oe Captain | __, Platoon BSM oe 
+“ Schoo (Training and 
that | e on another is a human being. He may have the expe rience Only Maneuvers) 
hat he JB} to compare and evaluate military qualifications, or he may 
be a civilian in uniform making the transition from civilian X was described as “an outstanding leader. A very promis 
ort was to soldier. In either case the remarks on the efficiency report jing young officer who is absolute ly fearless. He trained 
ate the JB will bear the same weight. Moreover the personal element and Jed a Ridden ins witaleeh ha'a superior manner.” I hap 
tive ot JR is also certain to enter into SOME Teports. The decision pen to know X very well and I could with complete honesty 
ly ba whether a young officer is a “satisfactory” or a “superior” add to those remarks the statement that I consider him a po 
othered HB leader may be flavored by any incidental reaction. Perhaps sendial’ Mutelon conttioier of the tanec. 
—— othcers’ wives may have quarreled at bridge; the young man I know Y only slightly. He was described on the efhei 
ag cle RB was late for officers’ call the day before; or the efficiency re ency report as “an absolutely dependable aide. Gets along 
rin that fH port is overdue and there is no time to consider carefully vel] with other officers, Has a good sense of direction 
® cach evaluation; or the officer making the report is out of Neyer gets lost.” 
nmand sorts the day he does it. Any of a thousand things can harm 
hers in (or help) a young officer's career. Further, if we take a regi Field Command vs. Staff Duty 
the ® mental post as an example, there are at least a hundred of There are many such examples within the circle of a¢ 
mw hers who are all fairly well acquainted with each other. In quaintance of any senior officer. The most glaring ones are 
for the J Stead of one report on each officer every six months there is of individuals who are penalized for having exercised field 
| Navy [fm 2° reason why there should not be at least a dozen times that .om mand. From the records it would appear that it was a 
in t number. A shorter and less complicated form could be used. — jnistake to risk one’s life in the command of troops during 
rec \ mathematical average of a much larger number of  jattle. If we are to accept the ratings given as a gauge of 
| pret ratings would give a fairly accurate estimate of each officer's ability, such a person is less able than a fellow office r who 
ry sat i y and would practically eliminate the chance of hurting occupied a staff position. To understand the reason for such 
nt, per ping him unduly. ll 
ain o now trom observation and experience that the mean of *7.0 is a perfect score. There are many who get it 
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apparent lack of consideration, one must study the circum 
stances of service that are reflected in the efficiency report. 

Ihe staff officer nearly always saw the officer who would 
rate him under the most favorable circumstances. He had 
usually enjoyed a full night’s rest. He was abreast of the sit 
uation and perfectly aware of the mood and plans of the 
The chances were remote indeed that he would 
ever have to make an important decision without knowing 
exactly what his boss wanted him to Say. He was pretty 
certain to be right about 99 per cent of the time. Many of 
the high ratings received by these officers stem from saying, 
7 Cs, SII 


Yes SS sir!” 


commande [ 


“Yes indeed, General.” “You are absolutely right. 


the field commander fre 
quently saw the ofhcer who rated him under most unfavor 
able conditions. 


In contrast to this situation, 


| here were times when he had been almost 
without sleep for days. He was dead tired, living on inade 
quate field rations, exposed to the dangers and demands of 
battle. On occasion there was reason to disagree violently 
The lives of men were at stake. If he 


certain course of action, he would state his case in 


\ ith his commander. 
favored a 
forceful terms without regard for the opinion of his senior. 
Sometimes these discussions took place when victory was in 
Few 
are apt to be rated as supermen. Not long 
ago their names were heard in every conference where a 
bloody piece ol work was to be done. 


the air and sometimes when defeat seemed imminent. 
such ofhcers 


Those days are gone. 
[hose officers can for the moment be forgotten. 

It is true that under this system shave were eventually 
enough reports to give a fairly accurate picture of the of 
Here, infinity takes a hand. 
Long before enough data could be accumulated on an of 
ficer to furnish the necessary information the officer was 


ficer being rated. however, 


re tired Or dead. 

Why should only 
the seniors rate the juniors? Most thoughtful people will 
subscribe to the statement that the junior frequently knows 
the senior better than the senior knows the junior. If we 
consider once more an Army regimental post, a hundred 


This matter brings another thought. 


JUNIO! othice rs couk | be C% illed upon to answer ap propriate 
questions concerning the colonel, perhaps thirty for each 
held officer and so forth. 


Honest Answers to Proper Questions 


| lone Sst answers to prope tly worded questions would pro 
duce a true picture which would be worth infinitely more 
than the usual efficiency reports from seniors. The ratings 
I suggest would replace the semiannual efficiency reports 
which the colonel would make upon his field officers, and 
the one the division commander would make upon the 
colonel. Little of human frailty would enter into the matter 
for the answers taken would result from the scrutiny of the 
subject officers by many persons. Chey would average out. 
The rating obtained would not be the result of a single 
officer's observation frequently influenced by friendship or 
dislike. 

I shall now attempt to outline one way of changing our 
present unsatisfactory methods. If the reader will think of 
my recommendations as possible of improvement during all 
stages of development, my problem of explanation will be 
simplified. 
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alert the General Staff with some such memo 





“If | were King 


, if | were in a position to do s. | 


follows: 

I consider it imperative that a section be cr 
War Department to record and evaluate the q 
of Regular Army officer personnel. With the info; 
available concerning the results of examination 
during the war, the improved methods of rec 
evaluating information, the great strides made 
records, etc., there is no longer any excuse for inc: 
inaccurate records. 

A plan for such a section will be submitted | 
Recommendations should include plans for the possi 
expansion of this section to handle skeleton rec of 
ficers of the National Guard and of the Office 
Corps. Further, if legislation is effected to authorix 
selective promotion, it will be the task of this section to mal 
recommendations for promotions or retirement. Possibilit) 
of politics or favoritism entering the picture must be p 


It is impossible to foresee what might be the resul: of su 
a memo. However, it is easy for an imagination 
given to humor to conjure up some of the following pictur 
F irst, a bright young officer, proud of his General Staf 
signia, summons the blonde Wac that decorates his off 
clears his throat and dictates, 
directive from - 
with € 


“The attached copy ot intorm 
- is self-explanatory. Generals X and 
‘olonel Z as recorder are designated as a board of | 
ficers to submit appropriate sccutenendasions on or bet 
the date indicated.” 

Next, 


Colonel Z runs his fingers over the bare spa 
where his hair once was. 


“Holy Cow,’ 
as he reads the memorandum that is hande d him. ‘ 
I alw: Lys have to draw these assignments 
Feng: X and Y.’ 
During the next few days the harried Z studies “the 1 


and with th 


actions” from all ranks to whom he has applied for a 
sistance. The board gradually expands. Colonel Z now ha 


commissioned and civilian assistants plus several enlist 
helpers which include a draftsman who has ae aun 
pressive charts to show the results of a study made by Ca 
tains P, D, and Q on the discrepancies of ‘the old typ. 
efficiency reports. Eventually X, Y and Z are to be a jul 
studying a multitude of notes that furnish the backgroun 


for the recommendations that War Department Boa 


XYZ will help me make. Some of these are: 


Q—What is our problem? 


A—To recommend a system of reports, or other method 


of securing information, by which enough data can be 


cumulated concerning officers so that we will have an e 


tremely accurate description of their military virtues 
weakness. 


Q—What are the questions we want our system | 


answer? 


A—We want to establish ratings for all officers on mai 
subjects. The study conducted on each militarily importan' 
characteristic must be sufficiently complete to insure an « 


curate picture. Above all, the answers secured must be bas 


on complete honesty. Some of the characteristics we wa! 
P 


rated and questions ‘that must be answered are: 


Leadership? 


Relisbain’> 


he groans out lou 


‘Why d 
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men ae 64 on 


( ger 
| ty? 


tion to duty? 
State of physical vigor? 
Statt capabilities? 

p proficiency: 

ical proficiency? 


Whar is the subject officer's educational background? 

\r y deficiencies of formal education overcome by 
xpericnce and study? 

Is ible to make decisions without appealing to as 


or concurrence? 

How does he get along with officers and men? 

What type of work is he best suited for? 

Should this officer be sent to service schools to qualify 
for higher command? 

How does he compare with his fellow officers? 

lazy or industrious? 
Will he initiate necessary work without awaiting orders? 
Does he possess the requisite force for field command? 


\\ hat is the 


O-—How do we go about getting this information? 


value of the officer to the service? 


\—Some of the methods available are: 
Questionnaires to representative officers 
Efhciency or evaluation reports 
( orrespondence courses 
Written tests 
Practical field tests 
Q—Who will make the ratings, render efhciency or evalu 
tion reports, etc.? 
\—All officers with sufficient age and experience to make 
their answers of value could very well nad to so sag? 


othcers 


Senior officers could render reports on the efficiency and 
capabilities of their subordinates. If it is desired to increase 
the number of reports to insure additional accuracy, ad 
ditional officers can be called on to make reports, even 
though it might be desirable in their cases to have forms of 
somewhat different nature. 


What about written tests, correspondence courses, field 


test, etc.r 


These are matters that would have to be worked out by 
trial and error. Undoubtedly there are many opportunities 
get a picture of an officer’s ability by such methods. As 
in example, representatives of the Inspector General’s De 
partment might very well visit any posts to compare on 


the cround the War Department ratings with the work 


being performed and results being obt: ined. There would 
always be one or two cases where some deserving officer 
would be found commanding a company or battalion ef 


ciently while a senior was taking the credit and passing 
out mediocre ratings. Corrections could be made on the 
pot to see that justice was done. 

How would such a system work in actual practice? 
id seniors curry favor on occasion and some juniors 
1 point of evening up old scores? 
hese points would undoubtedly be true of certain 
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men. But the great bulk of answers rendered would be made 
with complete honesty. An index of an officer's judgment 
could very well be obtained by a study of his answers. He 
who attacked his brother officer through this method would 
eventually face 
from the 


falseh« x id, 


a board of officers who would dismiss him 


Army for inferiority of dishonesty, 


judgment, 
Ihe senior who was weak enough 
to curry favor of his juniors would find that his judgment 
was being questioned. He would soon be eternally damned 


by report after report stating “weak,” “ 


deceit, Cw. 


weak.” A machine 
record card on every officer could easily be kept that would 
show all such reports. 

Q—What sort of records would be kept on officers? An 
accurate record will be of no value if it results in a bale of 
papers consisting of 201 files, reports, 
nions, etc., 


results of examina 
so formidable in size that there will be no chance 
to make comparisons. 

\—This is another point that will have to be worked out 
Machine records offer great pe sibilities. One thought is to 
have a master card for each officer. On this card would be 
graphs showing how an officer compares with his brother 
ofhcer all major military virtues. For example, graphs 
could give a picture of intelligence, judgment and 


common sense, leadership, stability under pressure, 


force, 
ability 
to obtain results, qualified for command duty, qualified for 
staff duty. A minimum of corroborating data could be kept. 
1 “Up” 
A “Down” card to show the summary ol reports by 
seniors. 


Perhaps one card to show the reactions of juniors 
card. 


The theoretical discussion that would inevitably result 
from the study of such a matter could be continued end 
lessly. But I feel confident that the thoughtful reader will 
agree that the conclusions reached would surely include the 
following thoughts: 


More Information Needed 


It is highly desirable that a change be made in the way 


we rate, 


evaluate and catalog the abilities of ofhcers. To 


obtain information on the average officer that will be accu 
rate we must have far more information than we had in the 
past. The more information we get from different sources 
about an officer, the more 

No oflicer should rate another officer in the old manner 
of making a decision as to whether he is very satisfactory, 
excellent, etc., 


accurate will be our conclusions 


in the various militarily important character 
istics. Instead, require questions to be answered that will 
give a word picture. | urnish descriptis e words and phrases 
th: it will have to be used t to me ike replies The answers to a 
hundred questions about the way an officer does his work 
and his habits, attitude, sportsm: inship, social life will enable 
a central board t 


o make Assume 


an imperson il rating 
twenty-five reports a year; fifty answers to pertinent ques 
tions on each report. A picture ot sorts should soon take 
shi ape. 

It the questions are answered by such de ‘scriptive words 
and phrases as, inspires confidence, pri actical, persistent, 
Cé alm, vigorous, down to-e% urth, systematic, issue 's clear orde rs, 
uses good judgment, gets re sults, popular, respected by all 
ranks, reserved, punctual, dignified, at ease in crowds, ; 
sured, respectful, efficient, reaches logical conclusions, ae 


ous, patient, well-bred, we get a picture of an officer of 
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Raw Material” 
By Field Marshal Montgomery 


\ COMMANDER MUST MAKE A VERY CLOSE STUDY OF 
human nature. The raw material with which he has to 
deal are men, and it is important to remember that all 
men are different. What a commander makes of the 
human material at his disposal will depend entirely on 
himself. [| have found that every division which has 
fought under my command has had different character- 
istics; each division was good at a different type of battle, 
and it is vital that a commander should gauge what type 
of battle each is best at, and make sure that each division 
is at the right point when required. 

I'he difference between divisions is based partly on the 
individuality of the commander of the division, and 
partly on the type of men of whom the division is com- 
posed. I found for instance that some divisions were out 
standingly good at the breakthrough attack but were not 
so good at the deliberate set-piece affair; some divisions 
were best at night, some by day; for a solid killing match 
certain types of men were better than others—and so on. 
Each division develops an individuality of its own, which 
| consider a high commander must study. 

In the same way all generals differ, and must be 
selected for the job in hand. No two jobs, no two prob- 
lems, are ever the same, and the character of the job must 
be matched to that of the commander selected to under- 
take it. One of the most important functions of a com- 
mander in war is to make sure that he has the right man 
at the right place to tackle the job in hand. 

If a commander thinks that all men are the same, and 
he treats the great mass of human material accordingly, 
he will fail 

Che soldiers of today have different standards, and re- 
quire more enlightened handling, than the soldiers of 
bygone days. They will no longer follow blindly and 
unquestioningly to an unknown end. Today, therefore, 
a commander must ensure that his troops always know 
what they are being asked to do, and how that fits in 
with the larger plan. I have always insisted that before a 
battle the essentials of the plan are known right through 
the chain of command, and finally down to the rank and 
file. The troops must know how a commander is going 
to fight the battle and what part they are to play in it; 
this must be explained to them by word of mouth, for 
that counts far more than the written word. 

And then when the battle has been won, and the troops 
see that the battle has gone as the commander said it 
would, their confidence in the high command will be 
very great. This confidence is beyond price. 


*From Military Leadership. By Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein. Oxford University Press, London, 1946. 








the type that can be depended upon and will de 
troop commander or an efficient staff officer. 
On the other hand, if the answers to our qu: 


ons 
answered by such words as, lazy, vulgar, lacks ini ve. 7 
polite, servile, crafty, self-satisfied, awkward, n 5 re 
easily pleased, seeks to please, shows off in front | senio. 
ambitious, lacks poise, braggart, quitter, unreli, easily 
influenced, moody, ill-bred, cynical, afraid of pain ,, 
get a picture of a man who is weak and who wil! inevitah), 
fail when the time for test comes, when he must be ¢, 
pended upon to make sound decisions or lead me» jn ; 


portant tasks. 


In pursuing this plan, the only limit on the amount of 


research that is practical will be the time, expense, and ayai 
able personnel. Representatives of the personne! 
could very logically maintain officers at all army school 
where the records of students are surveyed, investigated, 
pertinent extracts could be forwarded to the base office jp 
the War Department. Some personnel could be utilized ; 
visit army posts to make a survey of officers as they g 
about their daily tasks, to make a comparison of the man 
on the ground with his description on War Departmen: 
records. Representatives could attend maneuvers and any 
other field training where the number of officers assembled 
would warrant an effort being made to secure information 
concerning the qualifications of personnel. 


section 


and 


* * * 


The points for and against my recommended action could 


be enlarged upon at great length. I hope my readers ap 
plaud the final summary made by Colonel Z, who at the 
moment, when we look in on his busy office, is reading 
recommendations resulting from the General Staff study by 


War Department Board XYZ: 


Recommendations: 


(1) That a Section be created in the War Department 
to be known as the War Department Officer Evaluation 
Section. 


(2) That the Chief of Staff select a major general to head 
this section, and that the Ground Forces, Air Forces and 
Service Forces, each furnish 1 general officer, 2 colonels, 3 
lieutenant colonels, 4 majors and 6 captains as a nucleus t 
create the section. That the Chief of the Section shal! recom 
mend from time to time such increases of personne! as be 
come necessary to perform the mission. 

(3) That the Section evolve and initiate the necessary 
records to grade with accuracy those qualifications and char 
acteristics essential to a successful Army officer. 


(4) That the Section determine and initiate practical 
methods to secure with accuracy the desired information 
That in deciding upon these methods the board consu!t with 
representative officers of all grades. 


(5) That the Section publish annually a report which wil 
outline the methods in effect, and the results being attaines 
This report will include requests for suggestions and recom 
mendations from individual officers to improve the efficienc) 
of the Section, and an assurance that study will be continu 
ous to improve upon and increase the efficiency and accurac\ 
of its work. 
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The Evolution of Total 
Conscription for War 


By W. A. Gerhard 


The undeniable supremacy of material over other 
military factors was asserted with the introduction 
of the atomic bomb. Henceforth, military conscrip- 
tion of manpower cannot assure the safety of the 
State. Only the conscription of every segment of 


society can produce victory in the atomic age. 


[ WE ATOMIC BLASTS THAT BLEW JAPAN OUT OF THE WAR 
were not confined in their effects to our former enemy, for 
they likewise levelled many a concept and postulate upon 
which we have built our world. The fact of the atomic 
omb was widely heralded, of its potentialities there were 
some fearful conjectures, its industrial worth has been the 
subject of much speculation. But these are incidental 
aspects of this new power whose primary and most signifi- 

cant effects are exercised upon the military and, subse- 
quently, political levels of human existence and activity. 

Something, of course, must be said of the moral issues 
involved in the use of this new weapon. Like any other 
weapon, the atomic bomb is really an amoral device. In 
itself it is neither good nor bad. T hat there are moral issues 
it stake in the use of any weapon is undeniable; but before 
nations have recourse to weapons, a cleavage in the inter- 
pretation of moral issues has occurred. Moreover, this 
veapon is not an isolated fact, it is an organic part of an 
evolving whole. The moral issues rising around the use of 
this instrument of war have a far deeper cause—they lie at 
the basis of our present civilization. As a matter of fact, this 
new weapon is the logical conclusion of premises we have 
accepted in the modern world. Although we may dislike 
the conclusion, for our own sake we must reckon with the 
hard fact of its existence. 

Certainly the most futile approach to the problem is the 
course followed by persons of a purely moralistic bent, for 
their ostrich-like method of defense against this very real 
and positive and present problem only aids to debilitate any 
lasting and sensible solution to the situation. The atomic 
bomb has come as a new element into our contemporary 
milieu, and whether we recognize its existence or not, it 
is inevitably going to affect us. When into a vital environ 
nent some new element is introduced, the elements pre- 

ting there either so modify themselves that they can 

ide the innovation in their vital process or, failing to 
t themselves, they are broken by what they refused to 
This is primarily a biological principle; its ana- 

il application, however, in this case is apparent. We 

\t do away with the atomic bomb or its possible effects 

fusing to recognize their existence. Although there 
ubtedly are moral implications in the use of this new 
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weapon, its immediate results are complete destruction of 
personal physical life and loss of political independence. 
We therefore must be sufficiently understanding of human 
psychology to recognize and accept the fact that the in 
stinct of self-preservation will drive men to any lengths; 
moral considerations have very little effect when we are 
confronted with physical destruction. We must likewise 
accept the fact, distasteful though it may be, that grudges 
and hatreds and prejudices do not cease with the signing of 
peace treaties, but rather that these psychological vestiges 
of war frequently grow greater and more virulent, thus 
making a fine culture in which to breed the 
future war. Consequently, although we sorely need pro 
tagonists of idealism in world relations, we cannot safely 
intrust our physical existence—a most necessary prerequi 
site for all other activity—to a policy of sincere optimism 
[t is a sound military axiom that we must always lay our 
future plans in the light of the most unfavorable conditions 
In this case that axiom means that we must realize (1) that 
there now exists an unparalleled means of destruction; and 
2) that there is no reason to suppose that the world will 
never again be 


germs of 


afflicted with a political and military 


megalomaniac. 
Variables in Clausewitz's Definition 


Our subject, therefore, is reducible to a consideration of 
the nature and function of war in the contemporary world. 
Clausewitz has defined the function of war as the total 
physical destruction of the enemy. This is, undoubtedly, 
a blunt and true epitomization of the phenomenon, of war 
The variables in this definition are the methods used for 
destruction, and the determination of those who constitute 
the enemy. The first point affects our military concepts, 
while the second is the focus of the moral implications of 
the first. 

It is unfortunate that we hear postwar security and peace 
planning being couched in terms long familiar to us. There 
is still much talk of military conscription, strategic naval 
and air bases, and buffer states. 
of great worth when they were an 
Heretotore 
tors of war potential were men, matériel, and geographi: 
position. Even up to the end of the war 1n Europe these 


These were military factors 
adequate defense. Their 


the determining fac 


use now is questionable. 


three elements still had to be finely balanced before victory 
was secured. But the Japanese wat ended differently. At 
the end of the war in the East the undenied supremacy of 
matériel was asserted. Japan was not defeated because of 
our overwhelming superiority in men in the field, nor be 
cause of our superior strategic position. Japan fell because 
of the nature of our weapons. Here, then, is a revolutionary 
event. For the first time in history we see the nullification 


of the potency of armies and of position by reason of the 
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ascendency ot the perfection ot weapons. This tact leads 
us to consider two questions: the nature of the army in the 


future and the worth of geographic position as a ‘defense 
measure. 


Armies and the Body Politic 


[he military group has always been a separate unit, set 
apart from the rest of the body politic and ruled by a law 
of its own. Until the time of the Napoleonic conscriptions, 
the citizen was seldom called upon to defend his country 
unless it stood in danger of being attacked immediately; 
and then his action was more an act of individual self 
defense than an act of a citizen-soldier. Prior, therefore, 
to conscription the army was an entity completely distinct 
from the body politic. It was composed of persons who, 
either as mercenaries or as a strictly milit iry caste, fought 
purely for the sake of the prizes of war. The distinction 
between army and civilians was clear-cut and indisputable 
to an cven greater degree by reason of the fact that when 
an army took the field it was no longer able to depend 
upon the civilian group for the necessaries of waging war, 
for technological achievements had not reached a sufh- 
ciently high level of development so that the civilian group 
could supply the military in the field. Moreover, in the case 
where mercenaries were used, it was not specifically the 
duty of the civilian group to supply the military to any 
greater extent than contractual obligations demanded. 
( onsequently, prior to the era of conscription and advanced 
transportation and communication means, the distinction 
between combatants and noncombatants was clear: only 
those actually in the field were contributing to the destruc- 
tion of the enemy; and, a very important point, only those 
facing you in the field were your enemies in the military 
sense of the term. Consequently, both actually and con 
ceptually there was a real distinction between the army 
and the civilian group. This means that the enemy and 
the army in the field were de facto synonymous. 

But with the rationalization of political life accompany- 
ing the rise of the State, the army ceased to be the inde 
pendent organ that it had been formerly. In the highly 
competitive international society resulting from the rise of 
nationalism, nations could no longe r trust in the haphazard 
methods of mercenary armies, or in a small military caste 
for their welfare. If a nation was to be able to live in the 
new world order, it had to be self-sufficient as far as pos- 
sible. This meant primarily that each state must find within 
itself all the power needed to exist. A military tax in the 
form of money was no longer sufficient, this tax had also to 
be levied in the form of manpower. The period of Na 
poleon, of course, was ideal for the introduction of this 
rationalized method of recruiting an army, for it was the 
time when men’s minds were first charmed with what was 
apparently the actualized ideal of democracy. Between 
this new conscript army and the body politic the relation 
was considerably different from that existing between the 
State and the old mercenary or military caste army. In 
this era of the citizen-soldier the nature of the army began 
to change. The ties between the civilian and the conscript 
soldier were of a more close-knit nature than had existed 
before between the army and the civilians. Soldiers now 
fought because of a double motivation: the legal coercion 
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exercised by the State, and the psychologic 
brought about by the many ties existing betwec,, ;| 
dier and the environment whence he had com: 
majority of the conscript army the military phas. of the 
life was no more than a passing phenomenon. 

soldiers only to the extent that such service wa 
to insure the conditions required for the resun ' 
civilian status. Here, therefore, we see the chanced gar, 
of the modern army in which the rigid lines ce 
military and nonmilitary are beginning to be bro 




























































































































1 di 
It was no longer possible to equate the army and the en, 
for, with the introduction of the method of raising arp 
by conscription, an identification of soldier and civilian , 
effected by the strong sense of identification in a third 
tity, a member of the State. In the citizen both soldier » Cat 
civilian were united. It was a term of reference higher thy, 
either of the other two, and the citizen shared the dys; cl 
and benefits of both military and civilian activity. Hen, n 
forward the enemy was not the soldier but the citizen id 
Logistics Come of Age 2 
If to this historico-conceptual analysis we add the « sla 
nomic and industrial elements affecting the relationshi lor 
between the military and nonmilitary population, W: 
change becomes more apparent. The establishment of mod nl 
ern transportation and communication methods did awa ve 
with the necessity of the army in the field being complet Wi 
self-sufficient. Lines of supply stretching over se gm log 
of miles could now be established and maintained; ; ge 
indeed, victory came to depend in large part upon lin COI the 
stant and satisfactory functioning of these lines of supply \ n 
The element of logistics came of age. The administratiy the 
aspect of supply was still, it is true, largely in the hands 
the military, but the manufacture of finished products an of 
the gathering of raw materials were the duties of nonm du 
tary members of the State. These workers, as far as th: no 
enemy was concerned, differed from the battle-line soldier q 
only by difference in their proximity. The purpose of bot i 
worker and soldier was identical: the destruction of 1! of 
enemy. And the worker as well as the soldier had the neces ze 
sary techniques at hand to carry out his purpose. In mod s0 
ern nationalistic, industrial warfare, therefore, there co 
purely legalistic differentiation between army and civilis ta 
neha In the de facto situation of war it is no longe: HM th 
only those in uniform who carry out the purpose of warfar fi 
the destruction of the enemy. Their part in w sateen | b. 
only somewhat more apparent and immediate than that of WU ir 
those who work at home. Warfare is the work of the citizen J er 
—and everyone in the State is a citizen. The de jure am BR 
today is no longer the de facto enemy. The de facto arm 
and enemy in our time are the citizens composing the Stat 
The equation of the enemy with the whole body of «i 
zens was clearly recognized by our modern warriors and. 
logically, they modified tactics to suit the situation ; 4 
isted de facto. To haggle over moral issues in a society 0! 





savagely sovereign nations between whom there was ! 
arbiter but force, was the purest cant. There was no et! 
but force and no norm for its use except self-preservation 
a term whose interpretation depended upon the oper 
statesman’s desires. Every member and every part 0! 


enemy nation was a legitimate target, but the practical °) 
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this theory was balked by reason of the lag in 
| advances. The matériel at hand for waging 
mpossible the overcoming of geographical and 
bstacles. 


Force the Only Sanction 


it the beginning of World War II the situation 
tated thus: there. existed a society of fanatically 
nations in which there was no sanction other 
e: and in a world where there was no practical 
iken of moral values, where not the human being 
itionalistic citizen was predominant, it was in 
.at war should be reduced to its logical conclusion: 
n of an enemy which now included the whole 


but because ot the 
VICE il lag, geographic position and troops stil] pre 
min a over matériel. 


deology existed tor total war, 


The introduction of the airplane 


r) | 


qaenea 


the scope otf fire power and brought more of the 


nem) vithin target range. But at best air bombardment 
1s not a too highly effective method of combat. Only the 
sland ot Ponsalievia fell by the use of aerial bombardment 
lone. In all other cases in the European phase of World 
War Il, land was rendered uninhabitable to the enemy 
nly by means of opposing troops seizing and holding key 
graphic positions. In other words, bombing from the air 
was incapable of destroying the enemy because of techno- 
gical shortcomings in the explosive matériels; or rather 
geographical factors were capable of nullifying in large part 
he effect of bombardment, and troops and civilians raimed 
: the technique of defense could also nullify the extent of 
the lethal effect of aerial bombs. 
But with the introduction of the atom bomb the power 
{ geographic position and trained personnel was re 
duced to insignificance. The atom bomb is a strategic and 
not a tacticé I weapon. That is to say that its use is most 
termining in military terms when used on fixed installa 
ons where its full effect cannot be minimized by the power 
of maneuverability. In modern warfare, 


a State is fair prey for the enemy, 


where every citi 
and where the 
source ot power lies in centers of industry, tre cp pepe 
communication, and administration, the major goal of <¢ 
tack is the city. 


zen of 


Formerly such sites were safe because of 
the technological impossibility of them within 
iring range. Even to the last phase of this war air bom 
bardment could not completely de “stroy these central fixe d 
installations, could not render them uninhabitable to the 
enemy. It is only this new bomb that has been able to 


extend effective fire power to the point of complete destruc 


br inging 


It is interesting to note the shift of em 
ph isis from the battlefield to the behind the lines area. It 
is not presumptuous to suppose that wars of the future 
will not know the distinction between 


tion of the enemy. 


and 
“battlefront” for our increased fire power will make both 
identical. What then of the distinction between soldier 
Already in this war the dis 
tinction had no practical significance. 
with the exception of 


“hometront’ 


and civilian in the future? 


In every country, 


\merica, civilians were brought 
under fire and were subjected to legal regimentation. We 
here were spared simply because of the inability of the 
That factor 


will never save us again, for the development of roc ket tech 


enemy to overcome our geographic isolation. 


niques will be ab le to overcome all geographic obstacles 


Total Conscription of All Forces 


In view of these facts it is apparent that the function ol 


war in the future, postulated upon the continuance of a 
world society of nationalized States, will be destruction o1 
Ihe demands of 
modern war are such that all citizens must be regimented, 


enslavement ol the conquered nation. 


that civil liberties must be to military 


War is no longer the function of only 


totally subjected 
necessity. 1 portion 
of the body politic, tor oul developed techniques bring all 
under fire. To speak of military conscription in the old 
sense of the term is pat ss since we will not again go 
through the old methods of waging war with troops as we 
have known them. Theoretically we have long ceased to 
think of war as a contest between troops, but rather as a 
contest between States. If then we are to have military 
conscription, we must take into account while selecting and 
training personnel, the change in the nature of war and of 
the instruments used for waging it. A military system of 
training selectees and a political program of foreign rela 
tions based upon the ancient concepts of marching armies, 
supply dumps, and geographical safeguards, are fictions 
that cannot cope with the power now at our disposal. War 
life; it is as likely 


and we cannot, for our own safety, 


is not an accident in to occur as any 


merely 
Nor 
can we allow fictions to stand in the way of our prepara 
tion. If we are to have conscription it must be of such a 
nature that it will really prepare 


human function, 
speculate upon a program of military preparedness. 


us for the next war. It 


must be total conscription of all forces in the country for 
every force a country possesses will be called for if ever 
again we engage in war. Industry and applied science and 
organization of personnel and resources are the means of 
winning the wars of the future, and military training must 


mean training in these techniques 


Still Needed 


Pushing a platoon of atomic-shockproof-lead-lined tanks forward 
over an atomic minefield against atomic-antitank-gunfire to capture 
an atomic V-9 launching site will be essentially no different from 
pushing a file of spearmen forward against archers and slingers . 
ofhicers will still be required to lead or driv e men to do their duty. 
—From AN Orricers ScHooL INDOCTRINATION LECTURE. 
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WHEN RALPH BING AND I SET FOOT ON U. S. SOIL AGAIN 
alter our tour overseas, there seemed to be but one phase 
remaining to button up our study on Army psychoneurotics; 
namely, to pay a visit to some of the convalescent hospitals 
where psychos were sent for rehabilitation and eventual 
return either to duty or for discharge. 

So alter submitting an interim report on our activities 
and findings to date, we journeyed to a large hospital in 
Florida not far from where we had first started our inquiry. 

Upon arrival at the headquarters of that installation and 
during our initial conference with the commanding officer 
and his chief psychiatrist we were quickly enlightened re- 
garding the actual functions of the hospital. 

“‘Convalescent’ is a misnomer for this place,” the psychia- 
trist, a Captain Copton declared. “What we actually are is 
a medical separation center.” 

“What sort of medical cases do you handle, or process?” 
I inquired. 

Copton laughed a little bitterly | thought. “All kinds. 
General, Regional and sometimes even Station Hospitals 
have to clear their beds for new patients so they send every 
thing they can to us.” 

“Including psychoneurotics?” asked Ralph. 

“Including up to from thirty to forty per cent psycho- 
neurotics,” Copton replied. “We have organized all our 
patients into three battalions. Those i In the psychiatric de- 
partment are in the 3d Battalion and it always has a greater 
strength than either of the other two.” 

“Who commands the companies in that battalion?” | 
asked. 

“Those psychiatrists on duty with the hospital,” the CO 
answered. “In that way they have direct and constant con 
tact with their patients at all times.” 

“Now as I understand it,” I said practically thinking out 
loud, “the other hospitals se ond these cases to you purport 
edly for convalescence, but actually for disposition. You 
either return them for duty or effect their discharge.” 

Both Copton and his € ‘O indicated that as far as I had 
gone my thinking was correct. 

“Then,” I continued, “the sixty-four dollar question is 
how many do you return to duty and how many do you 
discharge?’ 

The psy chiatrist and his chief exchanged pleased glances 
exactly like a school superintendent and his head teacher 
applauding the performance of a star pupil. It was Copton 
who elected to answer. 

“You are no doubt familiar with the methods by which 
we at a convalescent hospital dispose of our patients,” he 
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That Piece of Paper 


By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


Tenth of a Series 


began as a warm-up be the subject we were | 
“I believe we are,” I admitted, “but suppose 
just to be sure.” . 

He accepted the invitation with alacrity. “One possib) 
method of separation is to prove that an individual possesse 
traits and character sufficiently undesirable to warrant dj 
charge in which case the discharge i is neither honorable no, 
dishonorable. I presume you both have had experience 
attempting to prove such an allegation before a board 
ofhcers?” 

Ralph and I indicated that we had. 

“Then you know it is the accuser and not the accused 
who ends up being under trial. So that pretty well elim 
nates method number one. Next there is the possib ility 0 
establishing the fact that an individual is inapt or un 
adaptable to the service. Perhaps you have had experience 
in that field also?” 

Again Ralph and I nodded that we had. 

“Then,” Copton went on, “I need not tell you of the 
futility of such a task in the face of a service record wherein 
a series of previous commanders have given ratings of ‘satis 
factory’ or better to the person under consideration in order 
that he might be eligible for transfer elsewhere when th 
opportunity arose.” 

Ralph’s grin and mine assured him that he need not g 
into de: vil. 

“L: all fairness,” Copton went on, “I honestly belies 
the reason those boards lean over beckwasd is because they 
believe that by curtailing the number of men se parate 
for undesirable traits and character and also for in: aptitude 
they are saving manpower r and forcing more soldiers to con 


USsIn 


tinue in the service. Actually, however, they leave us but 


one of two alternatives. We either return our patients t 
duty or else give them a CDD or disability discharg: 
“Have you,” I asked hopefully, “any figures on the actua 


number of psychoneurotics returned to duty and separat d 


under each category? 
“I certainly have,” Copton replied producing a previ us] 


prepared paper from one of his pockets. “Believe it or no! 


six per cent were separated for traits of character an 


inaptitude, sixteen per cent were returned to duty and 


seventy-eight per cent have been given a disability 
charge.” 

Ralph shook his head despondently and said to m 
“What a hell of a way to run an Army!” 

“Yeah,” I agreed. “But I can’t see why so few 
turned to duty. Are they all that sick?” 

“They're all sick of the Army,” Copton replied { inkly 
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\\ able to effect a certain degree of recovery but 
to duty and they will immediately have a recur 

' ir disorders.” 
“Hy out the sixteen per cent that are returned to 
luty ph asked quickly. “Don't they get along all 


O contrary,” Copton shook his head, “there is every 
nd considerable reason to believe that they prac- 
vet back into medical channels again in a very 
d of time and start going through the same proc 
r again. 

t event,” I 


Ly 


sighed, “it must be your opinion that 
in the five or six per cent of psychoneurotics you 
se to discharge for reasons other than honorable, ap 
yroximately ninety-five per cent of them secure a disability 
»e in the long run and probably a pension and other 

benefits and compensation later on.” 

“As a reserve officer and future taxpayer I hope I’m 
wrong,” Copton replied sadly. “But I’m afraid that what 
you said is correct.” 

| looked inquiringly at the CO who shook his head in 
negation. “Captain Copton and | have discussed this prob 
lem many times but there does not appear to be any solu 
tion. We are convinced that military service is repugnant 

h a large majority of our people that their sympathy 
ind protection are immediately extended to anyone unable 

y endure its demz inds and sacrifices regardless of the reason 
or a failure to do so.” 

ot seems to me then,” Ralph began to summarize, “that 

a psychoneurotic is called upon to serve his country he or 

sooner or later breaks down under stress and becomes a 
urden instead of a help to his people.’ " 

“I won't go so far as to agree that every psychoneurotic 
will break down,” Copton stated. “Some may never reach 
their breaking point or encounter the kind of stress that 

uld make them break.” 

“Meaning that each person has a different thing or a 
different amount of the same thing that might break him 
lown?” | interposed. 

“But certainly!” Copton looked surprised that I would 
isk the question. 

“Maybe so,” Ralph said, “but for us it just boils down to 
this: There are only two over-all groups, those who begin 
0 show psychoneurotic symptoms the minute they get in 
; he \rmy and those whose symptoms hold off until they 
get into combat.” 

“Oh, no!” Copton replied. “There are plenty who don’t 

» break down because they never get in combat or don’t stay 

| in it long enough to reach the breaking point.” 

| suppose we all could be subjected to suffizient stress or 
} strain to make us break if we were kept at it long enough,” 
BI said. 
“Certainly!” both doctors agreed. 

But supposing the time comes when there aren’t enough 
sychoneurotics in our country to win a war?” Ralph 
inded. “What then?” 

Let's hope that time never comes,” 
ly, 

\t any rate, ” I said, getting ready to terminate the con- 

nce, “it hasn’t arrived yet and if anybody doesn’t believe 
| they have to do is go out and count our prisoners. In 
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the CO replied fer- 


Ne ee 


the meantime we had better continue on our way to see 
how conditions are in some of the other convalescent hos 
pitals.” 

Copton smiled confidently. “I don’t think you will find 
anything much different than right here,” he said. 

In that he was entirely correct. The airplane assigned to 
our mission took Ralph and me from one installation to 
another, pretty well boxing the compass in our course. At 
each place visited the story was pretty much the same, al- 
though not all the ae itrists We met were quite as open 
and frank spoken as Copton. But the records were very 
much the same, never less than seventy-five per cent of all 
psychoneurotic 


cases being discharged for physical dis 
ability. 


At one hospital an amusing incident occurred. Upon our 
arrival we found close to a hundred patients in the NP 
ward, all of whom had progressed through medical chan- 
nels to a point where they were reasonably assured and 
consequently confident of receiving disability discharges. 
We could not help but notice that, ‘although they were all 
in hospital garb, they were engaged in such occupations as 
pitching horseshoes, playing softh all and otherwise deport 
ing the mselves as gentleme n "i lei isure. 

“A fairly contented lot,” I observed dryly 
manding officer who accompanied us. 

“Well,” he replied, a little on the defensive side, “ 
all up tor disability discharges.” 

During a conference held later with him and his staft 
Ralph and I indicated that in our opinion disability dis 
charges were being handed out a bit too freely. 

We took off next morning but a cold front closed in and 
our pilot was ordered to return to the base we had just 
departed from. The commanding officer of the hospital, as 
a matter of courtesy, again was on hand to receive us. 


to the com 


they're 


\ From 
his demeanor I gathered that our unexpected return had 
slightly embarrassed him. 

“Please don’t let us bother you,” I tried to set him at ease. 
“Our inspection is over and we're just a couple of transients 
now. 


But he didn’t see it that way. “You remember those 
NP patie nts you looked at yeste day? 
“Sure, Ralph chirped up. “One of them had all the 


earmarks of a champion horseshoe pitche r and some of the 
rest were pretty good ball players.” 
The commanding officer appealed to me for understand 

“That's just the point. Somehow what you said in our 
conference yesterday leaked out and got to the ears of those 
patients in the NP ward.” 

“Well,” I shrugged, “what about it?” 

The commanding officer almost blushed. “Today,” he 
“when | made my rounds of inspection I discovered 
that every single one of them as of this morning was too 
sick to get out of bed. They all had to have their meals 
brought to them and each and every one of them are requir 
ing medical attention.” 

“Meaning, | 


ing. 


said, 


suppose, that our expressed disapproval 
regarding the ease with which a disability discharge was 
gotten brought about a recurrence of their disorders?” 

The commanding officer nodded. “On the face of it that 
appears to be the case.” 


“So what?” asked Ralph. 


“You can’t hold us to blame 
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because those people can't get out of bed this morning.” 

“Of course not,” replied the commanding officer. “But 
I was wondering if you would think I was lax in my duty 
if | didn’t make some effort to prevent those discharges 
from going through.” 

“Not at all,” I reassured him. “Actually you have a com- 
paratively small number of psychoneurotics as compared to 
on over-all total. We appreciate your feelings in the mat 

r but don’t let it influence you into diverting from ap- 
nod procedures. Our job is to establish facts and submit 
recommendations regarding policies as a whole, not in 
individual cases or instances. 

The commanding oflicer’s relief was both obvious and 
“I cert \inly hope you find the right answers,” he 
7 most fervently. 


sincere 


You don't hope it any more than we do,” Ralph quipped, 
“and right now our being weathered in gives us a little 
more time to think it over.” 


But within a few hours the front which had delayed us 
moved past and once more we were on our way to Wash- 
ington and fast approaching the time for reaching final 
conc lusions on our study of psychoneurotics. We stop 
at one more convalescent hospital and there met a psychia- 
trist as outspoken as Copton. His name was Moor. 

“I'm not trying to kid myself or anybody else,” he stated 
flatly. “As soon as a psychoneurotic is able to take care of 
himself I get him out of here.” 

“You mean return him to duty?” I asked. 

“No,” Moor retorted, “he gets a discharge.’ 

“How many do you put up before a board of officers?” 
Ri ilph asked. 

‘I've given up trying that except in the most extreme 
cases having to do ‘with undesirable traits of character,’ 
replied Moor. “All the officers’ boards I’ve run into have 
the idea that a man must either be a general-duty soldier 
or else given a medical discharge. So I give them a dis- 
charge.” 

“Then you don’t think they can ever be made into 
general-duty soldiers again?” I asked. 

“If they could they never would have gotten as far as this 
through medical channels. By the time they get here the 
medical de ‘partment has done all it could do for them.” 

“How about their going back into civil life?” demanded 
Ralph. ‘ ‘Are they able to take care of themselves all right?” 

“Listen,” Moor snapped, “nine-tenths of them are cured 
the minute they walk out the gate with a discharge in their 
hands.” 


“Jeepers!” I was startled into exclaiming. “Are you a 
psychiatrist?” 
“I am,” he retorted, “and I’ve got papers to prove it. But 


pe ‘thaps you misunderstood my meaning. I was not imply- 
ing that those cases were cured of being psychoneurotics.” 
“Then for heaven’s sake please explain what you did 

mean,” I begged. 

“Let me show you,” he said and picking up a phone 
directe d one of the wards to send over a certain patient. 

“The individual you are going to see has about two and a 
half years’ service and is now being discharged for physical 
disability.” 

When the man he had sent for walked in I noticed that 
he was a technical sergeant somewhere around twenty-five 
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years of age. He was quiet, rather good look 
pleasant and respectful manner. 

He admitted that he was feeling good and was the 
pleased with the prospect of getting back to his wife... 
child. fir 

“How about returning to duty?” | 
mentally. 

A gloomy shadow perceptibly spread over | 
and one eyelid began to twitch. “No, sir!” he 
phatically. “I couldn’t go back to that again.’ 

“Hell!” Ralph burst out when the sergeant had 9 

“He's as good looking a soldier as you'll find anywhey 
don’t see anything the matter with him.” 

“You don’t now,” Moor replied, “but you would } 
four weeks ago; hands shaking so he couldn’t lift a cup of 
coffee, one eye twitching all the time, and unable to get 
sleep. That’s what he was then and that’s what he'd 
again if he were sent back.” 

“Oh, oh,” I said. “I think I begin to see what you we, 
talking about when you said a discharge would cure moy 
of them.” 

“It’s rather obvious,” said Moor, “their immediate ¢\ 
orders are caused by something which happened to th 
in the Army. Release them from the Army and in mo 
cases the disorders disappear.” 

“But won't those disorders reappear at some future day 
and under other circumstances?” I asked. 

“Quite probably. Particularly if they encounter situ 
tions where the stress is just as great.” 

“But they were psychoneurotic before they came in: 
the Army, weren't they?” 

“Certainly,” Moor was quite emphatic. 

“Then the Army could scarcely be charged justifia 
with having aggravated their cases, could it? 

“That depends upon how you look at it,” Moor replied 
“Usually a psychoneurotic will manage to remove himse! 
from a thing or place which brings about his pain or di 
comfort, providing of course that he knows what is causin; 

That is where the science of psychiatry enters the pi 
ture; determining the cause and bringing it from the su! 
conscious to the conscious. Well, it’s not so difficult to dis 
cover the cause in the Army, but there isn’t much can } 
done about it.” 

“Except to prescribe a discharge,” said Ralph grim) 
“Because the basic cause when you come right down to it 
just the mere fact of being in the Amy.” 

“You might sum it all up that way,” said Moor, “but 
psychiatrist cannot pick up a pad and write out a prescrp 
tion for better leadership, more care in individual ass 
ments, freedom from financial worries, more correct ) 
havior on the part of some men’s wives, or for any of « 
hundred other things which go toward bringing about ! 
condition of these men.” 

“You didn’t include fear of combat in your list,” | said 
see what he would reply. 

“No, I didn’t mention it but that doesn’t mean tha! 
deny its existence or even minimize its influence upon son 
of my patients. Just the same a large majority of the one 
I've dealt with never saw combat and the greater proporti" 
didn’t even have assignments that would have requit’ 
them to go near the front line.” 
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1} yu do not associate cowardice with psychoneu 
h queried. 
| not what I was saying,’ Moor shot back. “I 
ted out that the greatest number of my patients 
snv real reason to fear combat. Their breakdowns 
ere to other causes.” 
\ | said, “but if they hadn’t broken down before 
they have cracked up under fire?” 


first time Moor really smiled. “A scientist bases 
; findings upon facts, not conjectures. What I have told 
tablished facts.” 

Bur scientists have theories like all the rest of us, don’t 
chev?” And when Moor nodded I added, “Now I have a 
sheory which is shared by a good many other laymen, 
namely, that all psychoneurosis i is based upon fear. Fear of 


combat, fear of personal harm, fear of ridicule, or anything 
else vou want to add, but always fear. Everybody is afraid 
f something and if he is const intly subjected or exposed to 
the thing he is afraid of he will sooner or later crack up. 

“Certainly each person has his own threshold or limit 
f endurance,” Moor agreed. 

‘Then in that case we're all potential psychoneurotics, 
iren’t I asked. 

P ossibly,” Moor replied watching me alertly. “But not 

l| people who crack up from fe ir are psychoneurotics if 
tho is what you are getting at.’ 


“How can you tell one from another?” 


wer 


Ralph asked 


quickly. 


a el 
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Moor grinned. “You bring them to me or to any other 
psychiatrist and we can tell the difference.” 
. bee I asked skeptically. 

By their symptoms; by the way they react to fear.” 
Ralph and I thought that over for a moment before | 
tried another line of thought. “Doctor, tell me this: were 
all the men who have received disability discharges for 


- have a lot of 
them been given that di: ignosis to get them out of the Army 
simply because they weren’t good soldiers and there was no 
other way to get rid of them?” 

Moor regarded me intently before asking, 
professional or my personal opinien? 


psychoneurosis actually psychoneurotic, 0 


“You want my 


“Whichever you care to give me.” 
“Then I will say that it is my personal opinion that there 


have been and that has 


as many of one as of the other, 
been plenty.” 

A swift interchange of glances between Ralph and me 
indicated that we were agreed Dr. Moor had told us all we 
could expect under the circumstances. Therefore, we bade 
him goodbye and started on the last leg of our journey to 
Washington. 

“Well, Ralphie,” I said as our plane gained altitude to 
clear the mountains of West Virginia, “have you come to 
any definite conclusions regarding these problems?” 

“Not on all of them,” he admitted, “but I certainly have 
very decided ideas on certain phases of this business of 
psychoneurosis. “ 

“So have I,” the Chief 
will like them, and I’m almost certain some of the neuro 
psychiatrists will resent them very much.” 

“All we can tell them is what we think and honestly be 
lieve,” Ralph tried to reassure me. 
“— of us than that.” 

‘I don’t suppose they can, 

But we were wrong. 


[ sighed. “But I’m not so sure 


“They can’t ask any 
” | said. 

There was one more task ahead a 
we found out upon reaching Washington. It appe acd 
there was a major disagreeme nt of ide as on some very high 
levels and I was immediately called upon to participate in 
discussing them at a hastily called staff conference. The 
disagreement was over the difference between psycho 


neurosis and “battle fatigue,” and it turned out to be hot. 


Every War Unique 


The success of a commander does not arise from fol 
lowing rules or models. It consists in an absolutely new 
comprehension of the dominant facts of the situation 


at the time, and all the forces 


at work. Every great 


operation of war is unique. What is wanted is a pro 


found appreciation of the actual event. 


There is no 


surer road to disaster than to imitate the plans of bygone 
heroes and to fit them to novel situations.—W1nstTon 
Cuurcuiit in Marlborough. 


~ | OBER, 1946 
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Frozen Feet Studied 

Frozen feet, a prime cause of infantry 
casualties on the western front during the 
winter of 1944-45, is being studied care 
fully by the Surgeon General’s office. 
Tests on rabbits indicate that extreme or 
prolonged cold tends to clot red blood 
cells so that they plug the circulation, 
eventually resulting in gangrene and loss 
of limbs. This clotting was prevented in 
rabbits by injections of an anti-clotting 
substance known as heparin. Treated 
rabbits seemed little the worse for wear 
after their lees were thawed. 


y y y 


Radioactive Droplets Fatal 


The lethal fog of radioactive water 
droplets and fission products that the 
atomic bomb showered over Bikini lagoon 
awesome thing about the 
second, sub-surface, Although ob 
servers admit that newer capital ships 
might have survived the blast that sunk 
the ancient Saratoga and Arkansas, they 
probably would be manned by corpses. 
Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, com- 
manding Joint Task Force One, com- 
mented that anyone on deck of a ship 
drenched with this deadly spray would be 
And the ventilating systems of 
present-day ships would likely spread it 
throughout the vessel before the blowers 
could be shut down. Ray-proof clothing 
and masks will be required for crew 
safety. 


was the most 


burst. 


a goner. 
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Automatic Pilots for Rockets 


Ordnancemen and California Institute 
of Technology scientists, in conjunction 
with the Sperry Gyroscope Company, are 
working on automatic pilots for guided 
missiles of greater accuracy and more posi- 
tive control. They are experimenting 
with telemetering systems by which 
rocket reports information about itself to 
the ground, and on “radio link” control 
apparatus by which a missile may be ma- 
neuvered during flight. A typical auto- 
matic rocket pilot consists of three air- 
operated gyroscopes connected to pneu- 
matic motors that are geared to the steer- 
ing segments of the rocket fins. When the 
rocket veers from its course the gyro 
mechanism signals the motors, which 
then operate the rudders sufficiently to 
bring the missile back on course. The 
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“radio link” would permit a flight control 
operator on the ground to watch the flight 
of a rocket on a radar screen and make cor- 
rections if the rocket veers from its course. 
These corrections, picked up by a radio 
receiver in the nose of the missile, would 
be automatically applied to the air-oper- 
ated rudders. All details have not been 
worked out but the general principles 
are well understood. 


British Jeep 
JAB is short for Jungle Airborne 


Buggy, the British version of the Ameri- 
can jeep. Like the jeep, the JAB has 
four-wheel drive, but it is smaller, - 
and less powerful. It is powered by a 
eight-horsepower engine and has a So 
ing trailer designed for ferrying over 
streams. 
7 7 4 


New PA System 

The Signal Corps has devised a one- 
man public address system, a voice am- 
plifier worn slung around the neck. It is 
powered by a storage battery rather than 
a dry cell and weighs only three pounds. 

a Pe. 
Man-Carrying Bomb 

A bomb-shaped container carrying three 
men was used by the Nazis to parachute 
agents behind American lines during the 
war, the Air Matériel Command at 
Wright Field, Ohio, has revealed. 

The 490-pound human parachute bomb 
carried three men strapped horizontally 
in hammocks inside the ten-foot con- 
tainer. Four parachutes made of large 
triangular panels with an inflated diam- 
eter of approximately forty-eight feet 
brought the container down from Nazi 
planes, and the landing was cushioned by 
a nose of rubberized tubing. 

The container had four advantages over 
individual parachutes: 

(1) Men without jumping experience 
could use it. 

(2) It kept teams of men together 
without the usual risk of separation. 

(3) The container protected the men 
from landing hazards. 

(4) It reduced the chances of being 
detected by the enemy. 

In flight, the man-bomb assumed an 
upright position with the parachute com- 








partment on top. There is a: oe 
































compartment in the containe: Ne' 

For dropping behind enemy |ines, the 
container is carried underneath the win 
of a light bomber. The Germans wer 
also experimenting with a combinatio, 
dropping container and light motork ts 
for use over water. : 

1 1 7 

Rations Under Test 

Two new Army operational rations are 
being tested in mountain maneuvers jy 
Colorado and are due for further testino 
this winter in Alaskan maneuvers, The 
new combat ration, which may be eater 
cold or heated, consists of six cans and one 
accessary packet. The cans contain tw \ 
meat units, two biscuit units, one bread 
unit and one fruit unit. The accesso 
packet contains chewing gum, can open 
er, salt, wooden spoons, “hest tablet and ; 
package of nine cigarettes with matche: R 
A new ten-in-one ration is packaged ; “ 
that it can be issued to groups of five mer 
It contains five different menus with eac 
ration containing from 3,565 to 4,05 —R°!" 
calories. It can be air-dropped with " 
without parachutes. 

I 
7 4% 1 
Navy’s Guided Missile Program pic! 
call 


Captain Steadman Teller, chief of the 
Navy's guided missile section, recent) 
reported that the Navy's intensive pro 
gram of guided missile development has 
resulted in a number of super weapon: 
that are in immediate prospect of realiz 
tion. 

While many technical problems remair 
to be solved, these developments we: 
listed as having immediate possibilities 

(1) Radio-controlled, jet-propelled 
rockets with speeds up to several thousan: 
miles an hour and carrying detect ing 
vices capable of “sniffing out” anything 
from an airplane in flight to a m 
target. 

(2) Antisubmarine and antiship ms 
siles which will dive deep and speed un 
erringly to a fast moving target. 

(3) Submerged subs capable of launch 
ing heavy missiles at enemy shore station 
from long range. 

(4) Radar-guided glider bombs wit 

“great precision, reliability and_ striking 
wer.’ 


(5) Guided missiles launched from 
INFANTRY JOURNA. 
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air with speeds and ranges 
uusand miles an hour for 
ircraft operations. 

ts capable of carrying 500 
up to 120 miles above the 


y 7 i 
New Co d Weather Gear 
termaster Corps is testing a 


ight sleeping bag for use in 
imates and a new, 12-man 
r tent. 


seven and one-half pounds 


The sleeping bag 


f lavers of resin-coated nylon 
The 


keeps out moisture while the 


y fiber-glass insulation. 


is supposed to overcome the 
cts of perspiration. The new 

centel poles, ropes O1 stakes. 
lding steel frame, with a roof 
ted aluminum sheeting, which 
ctions for packing. A plywood 
ill be tested. The upper por 

sides is aluminum, hinged out 
rain protection; the lower portion 

The whole thing weighs 1,180 
vhich seems a little heavy for 
ng situations. 


+ 7 y 


Radar for the Blind 

Naval medical researchers are seeking 
equip the blind with radar-like 
will 

[hey hope to reach 
if the 
with radio waves 


equipment which transmit visual 
the brain. 
optic nerves of blinded men 


es are undamaged 


ch a way that they will be converted 
oht, just as radar waves can now 

pick out an object and project it mechani 
ecaiuly on a screen. 
5 
: > A 7 7 
Rocket-Powered Take Offs 
© lests of a rocket motor for assisting 
transport aircraft take offs have been 
made successfully by the Air Transport 
y mn ind. With the aid of four rocket 


units, installed under the wing, a C-54 
yg k off after a ground run of less than 
0 teet. Normal ground run of a loaded 


54 ibout 3,000 feet. 


: 7 A 7 
ew Aerial Torpedo Revealed 
\ v aerial torpedo— called the “hy 


Ir b”—uses the thrust of burning 
g gases to propel itself through 
vas developed for the Air Forces 
almost ready for use when the 
I surrendered. The simplest and 

t to manufacture of all aerial tor 

the bomb was the answer to an 
: juest for a missile that could be 
600 feet or more from fast-flying 
ermitting the planes to stay at 
ges from antiaircraft fire. The 


y\ OBER, 1946 


ooo 


underwater rocket supplies its own oxy 
gen from solid fuel packed into the pipe 
like motor. On impact against the water 
when dropped a switch is thrown, ignit 
ing the fuel, which sends gases through 
a nozzle to push the missile through the 
water. It carries a 600-pound warhead 
and has a speed of forty knots. The usual 
electrical controls and gyroscope kee p the 
bomb on a predetermined course at the 
proper depth. 





Missile vs. Missile 


A potential defense against attack by high- 
speed, high-flying aircraft, the slim, ten- 
foot guided missile pictured above was re- 
cently fired for the first time by the Army 
Air Forces. Known as GAPA (Ground-to-Air 
Pilotless Aircraft), the projectile when per- 
fected is expected to be capable of seeking 
out and destroying enemy missiles before 
they reach their targets. Sixty GAPAs are to 
be fired in Utah this year in the first phase 
of an extended program expected to last 
several years. Standard Aerojet rocket units 
propel the projectile. A booster power unit 
attached to the tail of the rocket accelerates 
it to a high speed within a few seconds. 


Mure Atom Dope 


[wo additional facts have been added 
to the meager amount of information con 
cerning the atomic bomb that has been 
made public. 

[he critical mass of the atomic bomb, 
that is the amount of active plutonium 
3 


1S given as between twenty-two and sixty 


necessar;ry tor an explosion see page 


Six pounds in a British report. The Smyth 
Report previously had given the critical 
limits as between 4.4 and 220 pounds. 


The new figures confirm the idea that 
a comparatively small amount of fission 
able material is needed for the bomb al 
though the actual weight and size of th 
bomb may be much greater 
that a 
chain reacting substance, probably an ele 


The other new information is 


ment, other than plutonium can be manu 


factured. It can be made with uranium 


ind thorium but uranium is necessary t 
start with. This is why the State Depart 
ment Report urged placing thorium as 
well as uranium under international con 
trol. The 235 isotope of uranium and th 


element plutonium manutactured from 


uranium hitherto were the only two ele 


ments that could be made into atomic 
bombs 
7 ’ 1 
No Slipstream Problem 
Paratroopers jumping from the Army 


new Fairchild C-82 cargo plane do not 
have to combat the slipstream from the 
prope llers. The door of the C-82 opens at 


such an angle that the slipstream entirely 


misses the men The new plane hold 
twelve to eighteen more men than the 
C-46 and C-47 respectively 
7 y 7 
New Trench Coat 
Phe postwal \rmy is due to have a 


new all-purpose wind- and water-resistant 
coat. Now being tested by the Quarter 
master Corps is a trench coat with r 
movable lining and leg attachments to 
protect trousers 

With an inner shell of five-ounce 


she i ol 


sateen, the coat has a liner of 21.5-ounce 


pop 
lin and an outer nine-ounce 
napped wool. Sateen leg protectors are 
folded and buttoned inside the coat when 


not in use. 


7 7 y 
lonosphere Research 


So-called “pushbutton warfare,” with 
guided missiles carrying atomic warheads 
thousands of miles, does not seem prob 


able for 


information now available 


at least ten vears, according to 

Che upper at 
that part ol the 
air from about forty to four hundred miles 


mosphe re O1 ionosphe re 


above the earth’s surface—must be thor 
oughly studied first Following exper 
ments with German V-2s, which have hit 
altitudes above seventy-five miles, robot 


rockets directed from earth will penetrate 
even farther into the i nosphe re 


| quipped 


with vacuum chambers opening auto 
matically when low enough pressures are 
reached, they will samp the air at that 
level, collect it and return it to earth for 
inalvsis. As our knowledge of thi prob 
lems posed by ionosphe ric flight increase: 
research to overcome them can go on in 


earnest 
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Challenging But Too Simple’ 


(A review by STEFAN T. POSSONY) 


[HIS BOOK CONTAINS MANY GOOD, AND SOME EXCELLENT, 


lhe author comments on the atomic question with re 
traint and common sense. 


point 
He bares some of the weaknesses 
of the United Nations. With good arguments he attacks the 
fallacious ideology which replaced the nefarious pro-Nazi 
appeasement of ten years ago—the One World idea. He ana 
lyzes the motives of Russian-Communist dynamism, and asserts 
that “if there is to be a struggle between” the American and 
Kussian systems, it will be “a contest between two unyielding 
giants, mutually antagonistic and inflexible in their judgments 

each of whom regards the other as cruel, intolerable, bigoted 


Mr. Ziff realizes that 


the future will not be determined by pious inter 


ind unhum in 


is COnCE rned 


as far as this generation 


national humbug, but by the relative power and strength of 
the two great federated behemoths who now are measuring 
other off in the international lists.” Mr. Ziff concludes 

he logical development of the policies at present pursued by 
the United States and Russia is war.” 

\lthough I disagree with many of Mr. Ziff’s theses, I like the 
book because it is challenging and because, despite its short 
comings, It Is superior to the sentimental sermons on inter 
national affairs that are at present flooding the country. The 
book offers some new points of view well worth pondering. 
Yet Mr. Ziff could have written a far better book if he had only 
taken the trouble to study more, preach less, and think better. 

It would be fortunate indeed if authors writing on inter 
national affairs would, at long last, get around to acknowledging 
they are no better prophets than other mortals. From such 
an acknowledgment the realization may spring that the too 
frequent and unqualified use of the two words “will be” makes 
for most tedious writing. 


lo take a random example from the 
present book 


pages 240 and 241 contain 26 complete sen 
tences: 16 of these are prophecies phrased in the form “it will 
be”; the other 10 sentences are absolute statements which may, 
Tu 
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Worlds. By William B. Ziff. New York 
435 Pages: $3.00 


Harper & Brothers, 


or may not, be true but for which no substantiating evide: 
offered. The book tells us what will happen, and invit 
to adopt certain policies in order that what will happe: 
not happen. A few weeks after publication, it has a 
become clear that some of the events the author predicted 
not occur. Which leaves us with the hope that we mig 
vive even if we should reject the policies he recomme: 
Oversimplification is the most dangerous enemy 
Because the United States and the Soviet Union ar 
far, the strongest countries, Mr. Ziff discounts th 
strength of other nations. He not only forgets the stil! 
siderable war potential of western Europe, but implicit 
sumes that the results of the last war, namely the eli: 
of Germany and Japan, are permanent. He also 


does not understand one fact of crucial importance. If the 1 


tary potentials of the United States and the USSR ar 
mately of equal strength, it is the other nations, and sp: 
western Europe which, in a future Russo-American wv 
the key to victory or defeat. 

he author has also a very inadequate understanding 
nature of the British Commonwealth of Nations, whi 
describes in terms only applicable to history long past 
He ignores how the federation under Britain’s leadershiy 
ally works, and overlooks the ties that have held it t 
[he arguments purporting to show the decrepitud 


British Empire are practically the same ones that deceived mat 


foes of England from Napoleon to Hitler. Even grantin 


Britain is actually confronted by the difhiculties M: Zift 


scribes, he distorts his evaluation by not considering th¢ 


culties in which other countries, including the Soviet U: 


find themselves. In all her past, Britain has shown 
mendous capacity of adjustment. Moreover, Britain 


and political position was rarely, if ever, based upor th 


session of overwhelming material strength. To a certain ext! 


England was always a nation with medium power nly 
she attained her position essentially by a combination 0! 
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il skill, psychological hardiness, 
eographical position. 
ctually advocates the dissolution of the Empire in 
agthen Britain, and to make her fit for a federation 
with the ited States. But he does not give an answer to the 
quest Who shall assume control over the regions which 
Engl invited to relinquish?” As the disintegration of the 
Turkis! ipire led to World War I, and the liquid: ition of the 
Hapsbt monarchy to World War II, there is a good possi 
bility thar the dissolution of the British Empire would cause a 
third World War. Mr. Ziff makes the shrewd observation that 
“it should be the heart of our policy never to allow China and 
India to {all under the control of a single Eurasian power.” Yet 
+ escapes him that the dissolution of the Empire might result 
precisely in such a contingency. 
~ Since there is a compulsion for contemporary political writers 
never to publish a book without suggesting a cure of the world’s 
_ Mr. Ziff develops the idea that to avoid war and avert 
r this country, “the USSR and the United States 
ranize the world along federal principles. This is a 
responsibility we must share with the Soviet Union if the world 
experience the most ruinous conflict it yet has seen.” 
Why Russia should participate in such a venture, if, according 
the author's premises, by abstaining from it, the Soviet 
Union would eliminate the United States as a major competing 
ower, is not made clear. Mr. Ziff admits that ‘ 
hitions may cause such a plan to fail,” but, undismayed, he 
fers a second-best solution: we must “move rapidly toward the 
ition of a three-power world, to forestall the inevitable 
mergence of a two-power global balance in which the United 
States will find itself by far the weaker party. ” We are not 
told why the United States will find itself in such a dismal 


atic superior tech 

matic} 

nology dl 
Mr. Z 


oraer t 


must i 


‘Russian am 


state of weakness and why this country a lose the giant 
strength it was, in earlier chapters, assured t ) possess. On 
closer examination, the three power world turns out to be 
nothing but a two-power world. In fact, Mr. Ziff advocates 
simply the strengthening of the United States through a federa 
tion of the West. In the two power world, the United States, 
with its federated allies, shall 
stronger party. 


become the unquestionably 

[his is, of course, an admirable solution which this reviewer, 
for one, wholeheartedly accepts. But how can this excellent 
plan be put into practice? Unfortunately the author refrains 
from solving this all-important problem—but why trouble about 
the details? 

\ great surprise, Ziff's definition of the 
“West.” His federation is to consist of three federal structures 

1) English-speaking North America, the British Isles, Aus 
tralia and New Zealand; (2 
\merica; and (3 


pelago.” 


however, is Mr. 


Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
the Philippines and the Indonesian Archi 
This would surely be an interesting federation which 
should be foolproof against the reproach of imperialism. While 
India must not, for reasons of independence and self-determi 
in the federation, no objections 


nation, be included 


seem to 
be possible against the inclusion of the Dutch East Indies. The 
integration of Patagonia and Bali British-American 


war potential would presumably redress the military 


into the 


balance 
in favor of western civilization, especially if, in answer to the 


federation of the west, Russia federates with such “eastern’ 
Ruhr. Of course, in a 
topsy-turvy world, the tower of Babel can be built only upside 


dc wn. 


countries as France, Belgium and the 
This is an incontrovertible logic which unpardonably 
was never thoroughly considered by our statesmen. 


Our Northern Comrades in Normandy’ 


(A review by MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM C. LEE) 


[Is IS A STORY OF THE CANADIAN ARMY'S LONG ROAD FROM 
Dieppe August 19, 1942, to Dieppe September 1, 1944, when 

the wheel came full turn.’ 

Canadian. military forces began to arrive in the United 
Kingdom in 1939, By 1944 they had lost heavily in Normandy 
in the campaign of 1940, and they had borne the brunt of the 
costly Dieppe raid in 1942. So when the assault on Fortress 
Europe was directed on Normandy in 1944, the Canadian Army 
in the United Kingdom looked to its part in the great enter 
prise as the fulfillment of their destiny. How complete was this 
fulfillment is admirably told by Colonel Stacey in this book 
which was published by the authority of the Canadian Minister 
of National Defence. 

lhe Canadians shared with the British the task of breaching 
the Atlantic Wall and defeating the Germans in the area east 
of Bayeux. As part of the “one great consistent pattern” they, 
with their British Allies, fought such an epic of heroism on the 
eastern sector of the Normandy front, and pinned down such 
subst ntial portions of the enemy’s best troops as to make pos- 
sible the breakthrough of the Americans at St. Lé and the re 
wide encirclement that freed Northern France and 
destruction to the German Seventh Army. We have 
n no less an authority than General Eisenhower that 
resistance in the east had exacted more allied bloodshed 
ground yielded than in any other part of the Normandy 


‘ 


la's Battle In Normandy. By Colonel C. P. Stacey, O.B.E. Ottawa: 
e's Printer, 1946. 159 Pages; Illustrated; $.25. 
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campaign, and that without the great sacrifices made by the 


Anglo-Canadian armies, the spectacular advances made else 
where by the 

It fell to the € 
the long British holding attack. 
First Army attacked beyond St. Lé. On the extreme opposite 


about. 
vanadian II Corps to deliver the final phase of 
On July 25 the United States 


Allied forces could never have come 


Thus was initiated one 
Although the Canadian attack 
failed to gain ground initially, it did indeed pin down a con 
centration of German divisions at a time 
urgently needed in the west. 

By July 31, all Canadian ground forces had been concen 
trated into the Canadian First Army. 
the west and British advances created an opportunity for de 
cisive action by the Canadian Army. The Germans had begun 
2 move their divisions west to mect the American threat. by 
far the most vivid os of the story is the account ‘of the subse 
quent attack by the Canadian Army, the victory at Falaise, the 
closing of the Gap and the pursuit to Die -ppe. 

T he difficulties of the Canadians forces in meeting planned 
schedules, the adverse effects of bad weather, and the fierceness 
and quality of enemy resistance are stressed by Colonel Stacey 
but not exaggerated. 


flank the Canadian infantry assaulted. 
of the greatest of all victories. 
they 


when were 


American successes in 


Successes are described with justifiable 

The role of the Canadian 
\rmy in Normandy had not been spectacular but it had been 

vitally effective. For those who would understand better the 

magnificent part pl iyed by our northern comrades in Nor 
mandy, this book is highly recommended. 


pride but with becoming modesty. 
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le QUARTERLY REVIEW Foreign Affairs HAS MADE THE FOL- 
lowing comment on this book: “Prince Loewenstein is a 

Catholic who is enthralled by the idea that Germany is cus- 
todian of the unifying and civilizing mission of ancient and 
medieval Rome.” 

Prince Loewenstein is also a German who apologizes for his 
country through the medium of Catholicism and the traditions 
of the Sacred Roman Empire. And in my opinion, his obvious 
scholarship notwithstanding, he has uttered by this timely 
publication the first profound piece of postwar pro-German 
propaganda—a history of Germany, in effect, for Germans only. 

His book is an epitaph to a paranoid people that has finally 
committed suicide, not with the sad, lone dignity of gun to ear, 
but by the exhibitionism of dashing headlong into the path of 
an express train. It does not concern us presently, that other 
potential enemies may arise to threaten a future no longer 
foreshadowed by a strong Germany in Europe. It concerns us 
only that because it is necessary to the present peace to destroy 
Carthage, Carthage is being destroyed by partition, economic 
emasculation and occupation—in addition to the natural man 
power reduction of war and famine. 

Prince Loewenstein would have you know, 
that you are destroying and he would, 
that destruction is possible. Hear him: 


then, what it is 
in the end, deny that 
All Europeans, except 
Jews, Slavs and Magyars, are Germanic with a common his- 
torical experience. These Germanic bloodstocks throughout 
Europe have enjoyed a partial cultural unity in Catholicism 
through the ages, which unity has been a bulwark against the 
pagan and Islamic threat to European civilization throughout 
those same as well as a bond that binds in cultural Catho- 
lic brotherhood Prince Loewenstein’s French-Germans of the 
Loire Valley, his German-Germans of the Rhine Valley, his 
Austrian-Germans of the Danube Valley—and one supposes 
his Italian-Germans of the Arno Valley and his English 
Germans of the Thames Valley, and even, perhaps, his Irish- 
Germans of the Liffey Valley. To buttress this thesis Prince 
Loewenstein offers a doctrine of Caesarian succession to tie the 
German to the Roman Emperors as the Popes tie their succes 
sion to Peter. 

If you like all this, there is more. There is the loss to Ger- 
many of the left bank of the Rhine almost a century and a half 
ago under the Treaty of Lunéville—offered from Sdmtliche 
Werke in the translation of Padraic Colum for what it is worth 
today—and what is it worth today? “May the German at this 
moment when he emerges without glory from a tearful war, 
when two arrogant peoples are putting their feet upon his neck 
and the victor determines his destiny, may he take pride in his 
name? May he lift up his head and, self-assured, take his place 
among the other peoples? Yes, he may. He comes out of this 
struggle in ill fortune, but he has not lost that which makes his 
real worth. German empire and German nation are two dif- 
ferent things. The majesty of the Germans has never rested 
upon the heads of their princes. Apart from the political realm, 
the German has created for himself his own worth—if the 
empire should perish, the dignity of the German would still 
remain undisputed. . . . Let Britons and Frenchmen strive for 
power and wealth; the German communes with the Spirit of 
the Worlds. 


Sane? 


ages, 


also, 


*The Germans In History. By Prince Hubertus Zu Loewenstein. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 584 Pages; Index; $5.00. 
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Epitaph to Germany’ 


(A review by COLONEL JAMES WARNER BELLAH) 












Quite naturally, Prince Loewenstein was not a i. Wh 
in Germany was? He came to the United States ; 







33> When 
Hitler rose to power and became an itinerant lectu — 
can universities under the benediction of Nich Murra 
Butler. As he writes in English and publishes he: is ma 
ral that he draws the United States and Germa ether 





where he can. Also, it is excellent sympathetic app ach. fy, 
instance, “Frederick II’s sympathies were on the 
American Revolution” (with no mention of the 
troops of Hesse). Again, “On the basis of republi 






rcenan 






ism and 
federalism, Germany and the United States of Am rica drey 
close together” (during Polk’s administration). And » lot mo 
in the same ineffectual vein, which mixes badly with: “Th, 





historic facts behind Bismarck’s proposals are all the more im 
portant because of the many popular remarks about the ‘mij 
taristic Junker caste.’ In reality, those ultraconservat 

were by nature and by class interest very unaggressive. Th 
did not favor the expansion of Prussia over the othe: 
states or over non-German territories. 

From Prince Loewenstein, in spite of Sydney B. Fay, we dis 
cover that Austria dragged Germany into World War | 
through which conflict Germany had nothing to gain, a con 
flict fought entirely for interests not her own. We learn als 
that “social legislation with freedom of the press and 

. civic liberties guaranteed Chas) made German democne 
a force in the progress of the world which has been quite di 
ferent from the imaginary picture of an ‘authoritarian-m 
taristic state’ built up by self-righteous, ignorant rhetoricians 
And again, “The warmed- up "Vansittart version of Second 
World War propaganda which presents Bismarck and the 
emperor as simply different aspects of the same ‘Prussia 
German spirit of aggressiveness, both pre-figurations of Hitle 
can be ignored.” 

Well, I say they can’t be—except possibly by a Bavarian 
much as I disagree with the ferocity of Vansittart’s punitive 
methods, not on moral grounds but on the practical ground: 
of the impossibility of sentencing an entire nation to death 
life imprisonment. My reference is Burke. 

But Prince Loewenstein can very well be ignored, in spite 
his religio-mysticism, his Hegelian approach and his heav 
reliance upon Leopold von Ranke and the strong and appare t 
sympathies of Dr. Butler. He can be ignored because thi 
world today is mechanistic, materialistic and ruthless—no ma 
ter how profoundly we deplore the fact. And in my opinion 
it will continue to be so until, as seems probable, it destroys its 
present cycle of civilization by the synthesis of atomic fission 
some time between 1960 and 1975. 

In the meantime, no past sentiment, please. No more Ge: 
many, for there are three nations in the finals only. Germany 
didn’t qualify because there was still too much reactionan 
morality in the others to combat her advanced and utter ruth 
lessness. She was too far ahead of her time to last the rou! 
As in all geniuses there was the threat always of insanity 
Germany broke through because whereas she was m: ngnificent 
she thought of herself as perfect beyond all others. Genm ny | 
dead for many, many years to come. She lies dead politics!) 
perhaps forever. Weep not for Wagner, salvarsan or ! legelian 
dialectics, for intrinsically they led only through Coventry ©: 
shattered Wilhelmstrasse. Had they not there would h 
no need whatever for Prince Loewenstein to publish. \ r would 


he have. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 

| 30th Infantry 
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35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
| 1th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
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7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
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4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

129th Infantry 
57th Infantry (PS) 
28th Infantry 
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DIVISIONS 


*&k&kk2d Infantry Division *%**94th Infantry Division 
KKK Ith Infantry Division*&**5th Infantry Division 
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135th Infantry 

31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry 

140th Infantry 
General Service School 


Philippine Army 
163d Infantry 
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149th Infantry 

13th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 

134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 
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111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
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2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
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391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
795th MP Battalion 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry , 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
397th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
417th Infantry 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 
390th Infantry 
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2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., 

174th Infantry 


Texas State Guard 


56th Armored Infantry Bn. 
109th Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 
790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engr. Aviation Bn. 


** 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
51st Armored Infantry Bn. 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 


726th MP Battalion 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 


* 

331st Infantry 

125th Infantry 

Hq. & Hq. ©o., 2d Infantry 
Brigade, lennessee State 
Guard 

3d Bn., 147th Infantry 

317th Infantry 

101st Infantry 
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The Infantry Journal is not the mouthpiece of the 
War Department. The {ict that an article appears 
in its columns does not indicate the approval of 
the views expressed in it by any group or any in- 
dividual other than the author. It is our policy to 
print articles on subjects of interest to the Army in 
order to stimulate thought and promote discussion; 
this regardless of the fact that some or all of the 
opinions advanced may be at variance with those held 
by the President of the Infantry Association, the 
members of the Executive Council, and the Editors. 
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Sticking to the Facts 

In a land that puts up with the irritations and biases as 
well as the benefits of freedom of the press, all citizens are 
obligated to practice discernment in accepting the truth of 
what they read. This is especially true of what is said about 
the atomic bomb. There have been extremes in every di- 
recuion In reporting the effects of the bomb. Scientists, sol 
diers, students of miiltary affairs, hard-working, accurate 
and objective reporters, all have had their say about what 
the atomic bomb has done and can do. So have those per 
sons—including the irresponsible sensationalists—who for 
reasons of their own are less interested in the truth and 
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more interested in propagandizing a certain lin 
or action. 

Thus the citizen—and we particularly incly 
fessional soldier—is left to determine for hims 
shall believe. It is not easy to do. It takes ju: 
discernment. Wishful thinking must be put asic 
twist and distort reason out of all semblance ol 
would, of course, be much easier and simpler i! 
forces soldier of the future could disregard the 
cations of the atomic bomb and plan to fight | 


the future as he so successfully waged World \ 1. B 


if he lets himself believe such things, and if i 
to belittle the power of the atomic bomb he seek: 
tion from those persons who for reasons of thei: 
debunked the bomb by calling it just another 
the ground forces soldier is trifling with destin 
should know it. If he doesn’t know this clearly, h 
back to authoritative sources: the strategic bombing 
of Japan, for example. There he will learn that the bon 
not to be debunked. He will learn it in other sour 
authoritative information, too. 

It is difficult to understand why any soldier would 
to belittle the atomic bomb. There is no evidence that ; 
bomb means the end of ground forces. On the contrary 


available evidence—and some hard and realistic think 


has been done on the subject—points to the fact that gro, 
forces will be an indispensable element in any future 
No matter what form the physical preparations tor 


defense of the nation takes, the nation is in danger unles 


the thinking that goes into these preparations is straig 


} 


and honest, realistic and hard. And if our thinking is al 


that, the sensational reports, the half-baked conclusioi 


and the phoney findings of self-seeking “experts” will 


the inattention they deserve. 


Self-Criticism 


In all the mud-slinging directed at the officer corps o! | 


Army during the last year we venture the opinion that 
most rabid critic has never approached the language quot 


below. The words are those of an old and respected infantr 
officer who has fought in two wars and who is known 3 


most anywhere chet two or more infantrymen of ten 


more years service may gather. The quoted remarks ar¢ 


of a lecture he g gave on ofhcer indoctrination at an ove! 


base. We refer it especially to those critics who say 
“system”—a favorite word of theirs when preceded | 


“caste’—never criticises itself. 
“Even with the most careful methods of selection, s 
incompetent, stupid, cowardly, crooked, lazy, disloyal, 


otherwise undesirable officers get by the examining boar 
Many have. As fast as they are discovered, they must be! 


classified, reduced, forced to resign, discharged for the 
of the service, or given appropriate penal terms. 


“Sympathy for the offender or his family has frequen 
led commanders, boards, or courts to ‘give him noth 
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ps oF ti 
that t 

os qu ted 
intantr 


nown 


quent 


ynother 


DURNAL 


ich sympathy is a costly luxury which is usually 
blood, defeat, money, or morale. While being 
, let us spend an equal amount of sympathy on 
‘ho may be killed—on the unit which may be 
the taxpayers who foot the bill—and on ourselves 
to live down his mistakes. 
lefense is strong, and this starry-eyed sympathy for 
dant has recently become too prevalent. In two 
ar I reclassified or tried some eighteen incompe 
them were 
in the wrist and given ‘another chance.’ 


| crooks—and seventeen of merely 
The ex 
that it was dificult to obtain and train officers. 
\frer 1918 it took us until about 1930 to clear the unde 
= out of the Army. 
officer deserves another chance for the correction o! 
seriou faults of character. We must pay as we go. The 
\rmy has no use in its ranks for a thief, a duetiaied: a liar, 
, coward, an incompetent, or those who are mentally or 
morally unfit. The risk is too great. 

It is the duty of commanders to observe their subordi 
nates without fear, favor, or affection, with a view to the 
elimin: ition of the unfit. 

‘But they are your friends! Naturally! I regard every of 
ficer as My friend—until he proves himself to be a tr: amp. 
[hen he is no longer qualified to be my friend. 

“Therefore, be he my drinking companion, friend, ac 
quaintance, or enemy, | keep books on him—recording his 
good and bad performances, in order that I may have fac 
tual data to reclassify him if his foot slips, or commend 
him for superior performance. | recommend that you use 
the same system with your subordinates. 

“| repeat—a reclassification bo: ird, or a court cannot afford 
to indulge in tear-jerking sentimentality when considering 
the case of an officer who has proved himself to be unfit. 
(he probable cost is too great.’ 
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That Honor Roll 


\ll during the shooting part of the war The Journa 
was happy to carry units on the Honor Roll even when, 
through necessity or oversight, some units lagged in their 
hundred per cent standing. And since demobilization, with 
many units being inactivated, The Journat has continued 
to carry them on the Honor Roll. We have done this be 


ause we do not want to disturb the fine record these units 


uilt up over a period of years. Many an outfit is proud o! 
s high standing on the Honor Roll and to take it off be 

cause the presssure of combat kept it from staying up to the 
rk was not, we thought, fair to the outfit. 

[he shooting war has been over for a year now—a year in 

uich conditions have been almost as unsettled as they 
e during combat. But soon we will have to get the Honor 
‘on a paid-up basis, with every officer and every com 
y or comparable unit a paid-up member- subscriber of 
Infantry Association and The INFANTRY JouRNAL. 
‘Ve would like to suggest now that those divisions, regi 
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ments and separate battalions interested 


kee ping th if 
standing on the Honor Roll take steps to insure the valid 


1dIty 


of their standing 
7 7 7 
The ORC infantry Training Program 


The announced two-year training program tor Organi 
ized Reserve Corps Infantry units, including airborne and 


armored, shows an attempt to prov ide progressive pro 


gram combining traditional 


refresher training in basic 
subjects with progressive training in technica! and tactical 
subjects. 

The favorite target of prewar critics of the ORC training 
program was not so much the training courses as the 
structors. Many instructors were considered lacking in the 
enthusiasm that begets interest and attention, if not in 
competent. The new program recognizes that possibility 
and declares that “ey ery effort will be made to see that the 
instruction is carefully prepared, rehearsed under the super 
vision of responsible commanders and presented in an 
understandable, interesting and dynamic manner.” Instruc 
tors are to be given time to prepare themselves. This time is 
to come either from other training hours or hours when no 
training is scheduled. It is suggested that by excusing in 
structors from certain conferences in which they are not ac 
tive, or from the showing of training films, they can find 
needed time to prepare themselves. 

The program as announced does not clearly resolve the 
objections of those who hold that the Regular Army should 
furnish thoroughly qualified commissioned and noncom 


missioned instructors. That is an ideal which the Regula 


Army would undoubtedly want to attain if it were possible 
of realization. But there will be, in the new ORC situation, 
the advantage of training in instructional methods which 
is a distinct gain, for much of an officer's career must be 
Phe ORC 
“Study of the methods o! presentation 
should receive equal weight wig the study of the subject 


matter itself.” 


given to instructing and training others. train 


ing progr am Says: 


In other words, it is just as important for 
the officer to know how to ae as it is to know the sub 
jects he is teaching. The program calls for continuous ob 
servation of the quality of instruction, and if this super 
vision is carefully and helpfully conducted instruction 
should be measurably improved. 

Adequate equipment and training aids are promised, 
too. Tables of Allowances are being published listing es 
A 85-6 (Field 

Signal), and 


sential training equipment. 
Artillery), T/A 85-7 


so on. 


They are: | 
A 85-1] 


Infantry), T 


The number of hours allotted to the basic, technical and 


tactical subjects are obviously the result of much reflection 
and study. Shortcomings or ins idequi icies that < appear e ither 
because there is not enough time or too much time for cer 
tain subjects can, of course, be adjusted as experience dic 
tates. The so-called “commander's time,” consisting of one 
hour for each of the four periods each year, may be used to 


fill out gaps that become apparent. 
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[he program further declares that “particular attention 
will be paid to the development and maintenance of leader 
hip. Special instructional classes will be conducted where 
necessary to obtain this objective. ” Four hours are sched 
uled to be devote d to “] ’svchology ot | ce adership to include 
Relation a » of Othcers and | nlisted Men.” 

[he program is recognized as an interim plan for the 
training years following the 
ization of ORC 


the battalion level during this period. It is based on a mini 


hirst two activation and organ 


Units. Tactical training Is not to go beyond 

mum of one hundred hours of armory training each year and 

ninety-two hours of field training. However, no field train 
1g period is cont mplated tor 1946-47 

\ltogether the program deserves the fullest possible test 

by the members of the ORC 


most into it by giving 
g gy 


, who after all are putting the 


up their own free time, and by the 
Regular Army which has the vital duty of doing all it can 


! 
to insure tie idequate training of the civilian components 
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Possible Changes In The Infantry Association 


\s this JouRNal goes to press, there is good reason to be 
lieve that abolition of combat branches tor ofhcers will soon 
come up for serious consideration. 


the Wars 


Congress for a broad revision of the National Defense Act, 


Che probability is that 
LD partment will make recommendations to 


under which officers are now commissioned in the separate 
Field Artillery 

By far the greater part of the higher commanders of 
World War Il came back from the field convinced that the 


Intantry, and other branches. 


ground army must abandon the old branch system insotar 


as it assigns ofhcers into the different branches. There are 


some who stand strongly but far more 


against this C hange, 


would like to see it come—like to see a combat ofhcer’s 
caree!l rounde d by rotation of service among units ol several 
branches and all of the old branch differences settled for 
once and all. It seems likely that Congress will give full 


we ight to the strong arguments for a one-branch ground 


\rmy, and therefore that we may very possibly have such 
an Army before many months have passed. 

In the face of this distinct possibility, the members of the 
U.S. Intantry 
to the future of their association and The Lnrantry Jour 
NAL. The Executive Council of the Association and the stafl 
ol I he 


tinually for many months, 


\ssociation can well be giving some thought 


JourNAL have been estimating the situation con 
but no marked change in the 
operation of the Association or the editorial policy of The 
JourNAL could legally come about until the matter has been 
referred to the association membership for vote. The As 
sociation and the magazine, under the constitution of the As 
sociation, have as their primary purpose the fostering of the 
Infantry. However broadly this may have been done—for 
example, through a broad editorial policy which has often 
extended the contents of The Journat to discussions much 
wider in scope than those affecting the Infantry alone—the 
chiet 


\ssociation and The JourNnaL must con 


aim ot the 
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tinue to be what it has been, until a change | 
by a m jority of the members. 
if the Army becomes 


and perhaps it is the most logical chi ange—wou 


One logical change, 


to extend the scope of the Association and the 
cover all the ground arms that are combined int 
could be done either through combination with o 
associations or simply by independent action. | 


involve 


broadening the contents of 


this mag 


further. 

But there must be one important safeguard 
such a change. The substantial good will that 
name “The legally 


ardized, even by an action of a majority of Infant 


Infantry Journal” 


cannot 


\ 


ation me mbers. Nor should there be any drastic 


to include 
articles of interest only to a relatively small numb. 


changes in The in order 


Journal 


cialists serving in the subdivisions of the Army whi: 
correspond to the former separate branches. Just h 


subdivisions than Infantry could best be covered 


JourNat is a matter for a thorough study which is 
progress. It definitely seems desirable to continue th 
zine in general as it is now—with the greater part 
contents of general interest to readers in all branches 
not purely to those in the Infantry. 

[he one best way of properly conserving the good 
that lies in the words “Inf: intry Journal” appears to be t] 
of using a double name on the magazine for a long 
alter any change to a still broader scope might be ma 


| xamples of this are as follows: “The Combat Forces a1 


The Inranrry Journa”; “The Army and INranrry Jou 
NAL’; “The Army Ground Forces Journ: al ( 
FANTRY JOURNAL 
rky Journa’; “The Army 
INFANTRY JouRNAL’; “The 


JouRNAL.” 


Association Journal and T| 


There are many other possible combinations 
The Infantry 
vears of activity, 


least to the level the oth 


branches. If changes in the 


from “peasant status” at 


tend the scope of the Association, one of its chief continui: 


purposes should be to see th: it due e mphi 1SIS IS alwz 1VS givel 


to the ground combat units and enlisted fighting men wh 


carry out the main jobs of war—whether these are still o! 


labeled 


which would be a grave error indeed ) 


ficially “Infantry” or are given some new nan 
; Simply because 
ficers were no longer commissioned in the Infantry o 
other branch would be no reason whatever for playing « 


the forces that have stood at the forefront of battle in 


war, and that now seem likely to do so in possible contlicts 


of the future. 
At all events, if this change comes to the Army, th 


members of the Infantry Association should most se 


consider changes in its own setup. The suggestions vive! 


Other sug 


above are by no means the sole possibilities. 


gestions from Association members will be most we! om 
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formerly the Ly 
“The Fighting Forces and The [Nran 


Ground Army and INranrr) 


Association itself, through its forty-thre 
has done much to bring the Infantry wy 


Army make it desirable to e 
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A Layman on Ribbons 
lot ditors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


Much of your correspondence regard- 
on decorations seems to have in 
effect of these on the general 
Speaking from the viewpoint of the 
. it has often occurred to me that 
us ribbons are unduly compli 
| in color, almost the sole exception 
ing the Purple Heart ribbon, which is 
bout the only one the general public 
cognizes and appreciates. 
Why not eliminate the rainbow effect 
ndividual ribbons, and use instead 
le primary and secondary colors, one 
ch ribbon, thus aiding the general 
lic to an understanding of their sig 
nce. Or else apply this simplified 
lor arrangement only to ribbons of the 
earned” the Distin 
shed Service Distinguished 


such 


Medal, 


variety, as 
Flying Cross, etc. 
of 
guished by being worn on the left breast, 

ggested in the letter of Colonel Julian 
G. Hearne, Jr. in your July issue, and 
were further marked by the use of quickly 

gnizable plain colors, I believe the 
general public would obtain a much more 


If ribbons this type were distin 


correct idea of the wearer's record. 
Wo. E. Peterson. 
Woodstock, Vermont. 
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“Top Secret”’ 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 
In the review of Top Secret by G.V. in 
Che Journat for June, I was distressed to 
hat American officers felt bitter re 
sentment against British commands and 
ith whom they served in the war. 
ng that war I was a back number 
had a 
r men 
\rmy, 


good many contacts with 
who had served with the 
and I can assure you that 
ntment was by no means recipro 
On the contrary, every account 
iention of close, cordial and effec- 
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And that was my own 
experience, admittedly slight, in the first 


tive combination. 


global war. 

In this connection, may | quote from a 
speech made by Mr. Churchill in Wash 
ington in March 1946, at the request of 


the of War 


Eisenhower to a number of 


Secretary and of General 
\merican 
officers: 


“The prevailing feature of our work 


together was the intimacy of association 
there was a spirit of loyalty, of good 
will, of comradeship which never has 


of war be 


\in 


been seen in all the history 
tween Allied Armies, Navies, Forces 
fighting side by side. 

“On General Eisenhower's staff, which 


\frica, 


| rance and in Germany, it was carried to 


I saw often and closely in in 


extreme perfection ] am certain that 
our effective unity saved scores of thou 
sands of lives and abridged the 
course of the struggle as nothing else 
could have done. 7 

May. Gen. H. Rowan-Rostnson. 


Che White House, 


Beaconsfield, Bucks, England 
1 4 1 


Point System 

To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 
editorial for the 
Army” in the March Journat undoubt 
edly 
cause of the “We want to go home” move 


Your “Information 


gave one important contributory 


ment. I have always thought, however, 
that the main cause was the method of 
discharging personnel by points. 

How any morale could be kept up in 
which daily 
weekly or even monthly being disrupted 


an organization was or 
by discharging selected personnel is hard 
to see. [his week, the first sergeant of the 
company and the man under whom you 
play some game regularly, go away. Next 
week, the company commander or the 
battalion adjutant or section sergeant or 
the regimental commander or one’s own 
buddy, or the best cook in the outfit, or 


any combination of them go away. If 





might 


this occurred just one time, there 


be a chance to restore morale, to again 
build up a good group who play baseball, 
etc. But when you know it is to be con 
tinued right along, what chance is there? 
\nd without morale, without pride In an 
organization, how can you keep men from 
getting discouraged and disgusted and 
inxious to get off such a sinking ship: 
For such a deteriorating unit would be 
like a sinking ship. 

Freperick W. ALTSTAETTER 


US \, Retired 


(OLONEI 


Savannah, Georgia 
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Pay of Second Lieutenants 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY 
Here is 


It concerns pay rates I have before 


JOURNAI 


my annual “letter to the Edi 
tors 
me a memo from Headquarters Sixth 
\rmy which registers concern because of 
of company 


difhculty 


shortage grade ofhcers 


the 


the 
and in obtaining suitable 
othcer candidates 

Local papers have recently given con 
siderable publicity to the pay rates of city 


Until a 


ago, they did draw less pay than a second 


garbage collectors. few weeks 
lieutenant. | am comparing here the pay 


three years with that of the lowest orade 


a bachelor lieutenant during his hirst 


of garbage collector, a forty-hour-a-week 
man with no minimum IQ and no com 
mand responsibility. 


he 


themselves poorly paid, struck for higher 


garbage collectors, considering 
wages and were promptly raised a dollar 
a day. This slight increase was all that 
was needed to put them on a pay level 
above that of the lieutenants. Then on 
July 1 the new Army pay bill went into 
effect and the lieutenants forged ahead 
of the tor 


men. 


minimum schedule garbage 
This pay race has been of absorbine 
interest to those of us who have followed 
it closely. We are anxiously awaiting the 

garbage men’s next move 
Coronet G. E. Parker. 


ten , Nev ada. 
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He Won't Let You Get There 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Captain Cothran, a Field Artilleryman 
from World War I and the father of one 
of my an extract from 
a letter written about the first of February 
1945, Captain Richard A. Tharpe, 
Company A, 47th Tank Battalion, then 
Captain Tharpe was killed 
in action April 27, 1945. “Red” is the 
the Mr. W. A. 
| was particularly impressed by 
Tribute to the Infan 


aides, has sent me 


by 
in Germany 


nickname of addressee, 


Lloyd 
( aptain Tharpe’s ‘ 


try as follows 


As you know, I am a “Tanker,” and 
my heart is with the Armor, but my re 
and admiration are with the Infan 
try. [he common old foot-slogging dough 
boy has the biggest heart and the stoutest 
will of all other branches of services com 
bined. They deserve all the praise that 
can be given them and far more. If the 
\ir Corps and other people deserve time 
and-a-half pay, then the doughboy de 
serves triple pay. You can’t beat him, 
Red, I know. | have worked with him, 
beside him and behind him, but never in 


spect 


front of him, for he just won’t let you 
get there 
| think that the above tribute is a 


splendid one 


May. Gen. Kennetu F. Cramer. 
\djutant General's Office, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


Leadership 
lo the Editors of INFanrry JouRNAL: 

It seems to me that the most sorely 
needed subject of training in our Army is 
It is needed for officers and 
othicers. A 


leadership. 


also for noncommissioned 
great need for it was seen all through the 
doubt whether OCS graduates 


were told much about responsibility for 


war. I 


their men’s health, welfare, training and 


lives. [he Reserve ofhcers (1 was one of 


them) received little training in actual 
troop leadership before the war. 

No enlisted man wants to be coddled. 
Leadership is not coddling but counsel to 
men. A commander must realize 
that his men are fellow American citizens 
and that he takes the place of fathers in 
counselling their collectively and 
individually where necessary. I knew one 
company commander who did that while 
other commanders paid no attention to 
their men other than bare training re- 
quirements. You could certainly tell the 
difference, for that one company com 
mander had real soldiers, proud of their 
Army and the uniform, and they were 
gentlemen in behavior no matter where 
they went and their training was far 
above average. 

After reading about the high rate of 
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guide 


sons, 


VD and general hell-raising on the part 
of young soldiers presently overseas, I 
wonder whether a lack of good leadership 
on the part of the officers and noncoms is 
not mainly — 

In view of the fact that we are now 
training a new peacetime army, including 
a new National Guard and enlarged Re 
I feel that a carefully designed text- 
book on leadership is badly needed, and 
right now. I hope that the Army will see 
tha it it is written and that every officer and 
noncom is required to study it and put it 
into effect. 

Now, in civilian life, | happen to travel 
a great deal. I talk with ex-Gls every day. 
When easily 99 per cent of them admit 
that they hate the Army, there must be 
a reason. When I ask why they hate it, 
the answer is easily seen to be the lack of 
leadership on the part of the officers they 
had. Those ex-Gls are American citizens 
and their opinions will influence others 
in the future—the wrong way. 

I doubt if the Army will ‘have such a 
volume written. Because of the excel- 
lence of past work, I believe that the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL is best fitted to do it. 
There is a wealth of material available 
that can be of inestimable help to every 
conscientious officer and noncom, with 
the resultant benefit to our nation, its 
army and future American soldiers. 

Mayor Leon C. W. Kerrrinc, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 


serve, 


>» We hope to get out just such a book. 
But it will be some time before we can. 
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Legion of Merit Reversal 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Your interesting articles about injus- 
tices in the award of decorations did not 
eo far enough. 

The nonrecognition of the deserving 
and the recognition of the nondeserving 
have been ably protested, as well as the 
award of the same medal for both combat 
and noncombat service. But nothing has 
regarding the regulation of 
January 1946 reversing the order of pre- 
cedence of the Legion of Merit and the 
Silver Star. 

There were a number of men, some no 
longer alive, who were awarded the 
Legion of Merit for extraordinarily gal- 
lant and meritorious combat service over 
a period of time, as opposed to one-action 
heroism which was generally the basis for 
the Silver Star. 

Here are examples from the records of 


appeared 


‘two of my own officers with the VI Corps 


in France in 1944. 
The first, a captain, turned in the fol- 





lowing performances in the mont] 
before he was killed in actio: 

(1) By repeated daring Itratios 
with a brother officer, into tc enem 





bivouac, he arranged and p.; Bares 
a mutiny of a Waffen SS [attalion 
[he action resulted in the . f y)> 
S.S. (German ) officers and n 
the desertion of the remair 











battalion with all its equipme nd 
ju} 
plies. 
(2) He led a series of rex sissar 






patrols which resulted, in addition to com, 
thirty prisoners and approxima 
enemy dead, in the procurement of 
sential combat intelligence. 
(3) He worked his way to 








int ¢ 
hundred yards from a roadblock w! 
had stopped us, stood up and, ignor 
the enemy fire, signalled corrections 






our assault gun forward observer 
the block was knocked out. 

(4) With another officer, he storn 
a machine-gun nest which had pir 
down a combet patrol, killed the defe: 
ers, captured the gun and continued 
the objective, a village, 
captured the first house, which con 
manded the road, and eliminated effect 
enemy activity until the arrival 
combat patrol. 

The other officer was a first lieuter 
Here is what he did: 

(1) He aided in the mutiny previ 
mentioned. 

Infiltrated, with an enlisted mar 
into a village from which heavy mora: 
fire was holding up our advance 
worked from house to house until he \ 
near the mortar position. Then, wl 
the enlisted man _ covered 
tommy-gun fire, he charged the positicv 
with hand grenades. Those of the c1 
who were not killed fled and the remai 
ing enemy withdrew, leaving a total 
ten killed. Roadblocks and mortar p 
tions had been set up by the Nazis on t! 
far side of the village, and as our troo 
did not want to enter the village just 
nightfall, the lieutenant remained in th 
village all night, taking the 
heavy enemy shelling. In addition | 
repulsing all enemy ‘patrol activity 
reconnoitered their positions and, i 
morning, under his direction the 
were knocked out by our artillery 

(3) He disguised himself as an es 
German prisoner of war, located a clan 
destine radio which was directing ene™ 













assaulted 















him wit 












inevit 







1 t 






TY 










artillery fire on our positions, nd cap 
tured the operators. 

I know several others, one also kili 
in action, who got the Legion of Me 





somewhat in lieu of the Silver Star w® 
one or more clusters. And one o! ™ 
men, a captain, was turned down for th 
Legion of Merit and I was instructe¢' 
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pint 
defer 
Inue 
} 
lted 


ich con 


revi 


ymmendation for the Silver 


at the Legion of Merit was 
; was the Bronze Star, I be 
rong petition should be made 
Department for rectification 
tice done, after the war was 
se who were awarded the 
ervice in action against the 


mition of the deserving can 

fully corrected, but those ex 
had recommendations turned 

one technicality or 
) resubmit them. Further, they 
help in their repreparation 

' 1y sources, such as the Awards 
nd Decorations Branch of the Adjutant 

General's Department, and the -1 sec- 
ns of local military establishments. An 
ppeal should be made to all officers, 

ctive ind inactive, not to forget their 
men whose merit has not yet been recog- 
nized and not to give up the ficht because 
thev are out of uniform. 

[ would like very much to see The Jour 

NAL promote actively these issues. 

Lr. Coroner, InFantry (Res. ) 

» We agree heartily. It seems to us that 
something can be done about this. And 
we plan to publish whatever the 
\wards and Decorations Branch has to 
sav about it. 


yuse of 


from nl 
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It Grows On a Man 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


lo me the reading of The INFANTRY 
Journat is a privilege. I like the fine 
constructive articles by so many of the 
capable men of the Infantry, and the 
articles about the Infantry soldier. Hav- 
ing served in the Infantry for over three 
years, and in combat with an Infantry 
rifle company, I can appreciate your ever- 
spoken praise. 

Most of the enlisted men of the In- 
fantry were not infantrymen by choice. 
And when I learned that I was to be an 
Infantry soldier, life seemed at its lowest 
ebb. But somehow one learns to love the 
Infantry; it grows on a man. He not only 
learns the fundamentals of ground com- 
bat, and physical endurance, but some- 
thing far greater than he could learn in a 
period of years in civilian life. The In- 
fantry soldier learns the true value of 
friendship and comradeship. Never be 

had I witnessed, on such a large 
yalty, devotion and the true spirit 
radeship as in the Infantry. My 

ons in the Infantry and in com- 

re the finest. I have for my bud- 

it are gone, and those that are for- 
enough to be here today, the high- 
rd. I can truthfully say that every 
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infantryman I became associated with, 
from the senior officers down to the buck 
privates, were loved and respected by me 
as one would love and respect his flesh 
and blood brother. That feeling was 
prevalent among the “doughfoots” in my 
particular outfit—and from speaking with 
many other infantrymen, I know the same 
true spirit prevailed throughout the In 
tantry. 

I had many heartaches, the going was 
often rough, experienced the bitter cold 
during the “Battle of the Bulge.” But the 
memories of association with the Infantry 
men | had served with are most outstand 
ing today. 

What I learned from the Infantry will 
stay with me for the rest of my days. | 
am proud of having been an Infantryman. 

M/Ser. Russet A. Roserts. 
Louisiana National Guard, 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 
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Air Forces and Infantry 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I’m glad to see that we have some of 
the Air Force as well 
reading our JouRNAL. 


Infantry 
: 

sut the letter writ 
ten by the former officer of the Eighth 
Air Force, Roger N. Peterson, sounds as 


as the 


if the Air Corps should receive as much 
honor as our Infantry. Well, I was an 
infantryman, and I think every infantry 
man should have a Silver Star, when it 
comes to facing bullets, snow, rain, fox 
holes and eatless and sleepless days or 
even weeks. 

Did the Air Corps ever wonder, after 
a mission when they were back at the base 
getting pats on the back and getting ready 
for town after a nice meal and shower, 
what the dogfaces were doing? Hell, no, 
they didn’t, The doggies were still there 
where their bombs were dropped, and 
probably would be for three or four 
months. 

Try staying with the Infantry for a few 
weeks with nothing to sleep in but muddy 
foxholes with just the clothes you have 
on, and crawling from foxhole to foxhole 
to find somebody with a dry match or 
cigarette. 

Also, I know that every doughboy is 
scared all the time on the lines. If he’s 
not, he isn’t mentally balanced. 

Those Silver Star awards were honest 
award. 

Merte PutrraM. 
Muscatine, Iowa. 


> Well, it’s the old argument and it will 
keep right on. We can say this, how 
ever. Plenty of men in the Air Forces 
thought about the Infantry and gave 
them full credit in their hearts and 


speech. We know, because many let 
ters came to the JOURNAL to say so. 


4 1 ’ 
Covers 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


What has happened to the cover of 
Che JOURNAL? It 
been my 


INFANTRY has always 
understanding that to sell a 
product, one should have something to 
attract the eye of the prospective buyer. 
he present cover of The Journat is a 
disgrace to the service which this maga 
Che cover The 
Journac look like a mail-order catalog. 
Che integrity of The InFanrry Journal 


zine represents, makes 


demands a cover more to the high stand 
ards maintained by the writers and editors 
of this fine magazine. 

Covers of the past were always a sight 
to behold and maintained good variety. 
I do hope the present cover 1s not a 
permanent thing. 

Lr. Witw1AmM Wauarreniii, USMC 
Washington 11, D. C. 


>» Well, we agree, as you can see from 
looking at the cover of this issue. 
4 4 4 
Old-timers for Combat 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 


Yi ur May 


three articles, discussion very a propos to 


issue contains, in its first 
the violent discourses in the columns of 
our papers and magazines, in Congress, 


Maybe | 


should include the fourth and fifth ar 


and in gatherings everywhere 


ticles also. These arguments will affect 
our future Army, our “face” before the 
world. 

These articles all represent the view 
point of officers. Now, to add to the con 
fusion, comes the report of the Doolittle 
Board the 


spot.” 


which puts all officers “on 
Leadership is the basis for all training 


of soldiers. It is born in very few men. 
Rather, it is the product of experience, 
long hours of study, and the sincere de 
sire to know and understand each man 
under you. In my time the topkick was 
the daddy—not the bully—of the outfit. 
The Old Man was always available to the 
man with a problem. 

I was one of the eighteen year-olds who 
served in World War I and we weren't 
drafted. Later I served in all 
grades in the National Guard until, in 


1941, after 


enlisted 


thirteen vears’ service and 


study plus physical ability, I got the 
brush-off when recommended for a com 


mission, even though inducted with my 
unit. Nice, after serving fifteen years, to 
see the boys I had trained become officers. 
And all because I had reached the old 
age of forty! 
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Army missed. 
hfty moncommis 
sioned officers in our regiment, some with 
combat experience in World War I, who 


[his is the point the 
There 


were at least 


were all discharged because of age require 
ofhcers (Cover 


thirty-two was too old for Infantry 


ments for commissioned 
y) and 
afford to stay in the Army 
able, com 
and with years of 
willing 


who couldn't 
at the pay scale then in effect 
petent men, matured 
faithful service, and wanting to 
go but denied the opportunity. 

If the War Department thinks only 
the younger men are capable of bearing 
the brunt of battle, let them look up the 


records of the 


men and oflicers of World 
War L. | know, as a kid in that war, that I 
was immature in military matters, but 
through study of history and “orienta 
tion” under able leaders | knew why | 


was in the Army and how to be a good 
And for 
about Sergeant 
Diamond of the Marine Corps, and Gen 
eral Patton? 


[he 


timers tor 


soldier with pride in my outfit. 


physical stamina, what 


\rmy could well have used its old 
Men 


who like to soldier usually make the best 


training and orientation. 


infantrymen. And likewise, the “will to 
win is always there with the honest, 
Cod-fearing American soldier, the 


Csuardsmen around whom our Army grew 
vreat 
Vincent E, CanmMicnael 


Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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Combat Division Badge 
lo the 
| h ve 


ce corations 


Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


articles recently on 
including the 


\\ ith those 


ere an overdecorated 


read SC veral 
Combat Infan 
who believe we 
and that the 
Combat Infantry Badge stands out as the 


try Badge 


\rmy, 


most respected and hardest-earned of all 
awards, | agree 


Ni mnetheless, | 


award to our 


add one 
already bursting list, 


would more 
but in 
not detract one whit 


doing | would 


from the Badge. 

who crossed the water 
those who went to Alaska 
Battle 
ribbons in London and in the far reaches 
ol the 


Evervone even 


wore a theater 
ribbon stars blossomed on those 
communications zone 
the metal shortage. But between 
the Combat Infantry Badge, for the front 
line doughboys, and the battle star, given 
to, or appropriated by, everyone back to 
Liverpool and Honolulu, there was noth- 
ing. Yet few would argue that every man 
in an infantry, 


enough to 
rel icve 


armored or cavalry division 
in combat has not earned some small rec- 
ognition distinct from that given corps, 
army, army group and supreme head 
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quarters, plus the ZI travelling corps. 

Deserving examples are the reconnais- 
sance troop, the engineer battalion, the 
intelligence teams, the attached T'Ds—in 
fact, everyone who belongs in a division 
whose command post was probably sand- 
wiched in between the regiments and the 
artillery. I suggest a Combat Division 
which would be much smaller in 
size and different in appearance from the 
Combat Infantry Badge, but which 
should stand out by itself. 

I suggested this to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral about a year The reply was 
signed by a major of the AGD who po- 
litely and brie fly put me in my place by 
saying that the Combat Infantry Badge 
was designed to give recognition to those 
who had been in combat, and that the 
theater ribbon was considered ade 
for those who had not undergone 


Badge, 


ago. 


quate 
any of the hazards of combat. 

I still think the idea is sound and worth 
And I have the support of 
some very fine guys who wear the Com 
bat Infantry Badge and who would like 
to see something for the rest of the men 
who wore their division patches. 

Cotonet Rosert W. Ross. 


North Hollywood, Calif. 


considering. 


But we almost 
letter by indorsement 
ask where in the hell the 


> It’s an excellent idea. 
returned this 
thereon to 


money would come from in this era of 
budget slashing. 


Hi 2 
More On Airborne 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I was pleased to see a story on Airborne 
troops in the August Journar, doubly 
pleased because the — was my old 
CG, ‘Slim Jim” Gavin. I think 
a story on the Jumping General himself 
would be To me, and to the 
thousands of others who followed him 
varying parts of the way from Africa in 
‘43 to New York’s Fifth Avenue in Janu- 
ary ‘46, he was far and away the number 
one soldier of the “recent unpleasantness.” 
At any rate, let’s have more on Airborne. 
There's been too little thus far. 

Haxzotp A. FrrepMan. 


N. Y. 


General ‘ 


in order. 


Schenectady, 


>» There is plenty more coming on Air 
borne. 


5 A 7 A 
“In The American Tradition” 
To the 


That was a splendid article by Walter 
Cerf in your August number. It should 
be read and reread by every officer en- 
gaged in training troops, and especially 
by those at work on training plans for 


Editors of Infantry JouRNAL: 





universal military training, Di 
it comes. 
Bric. Gen. Cartes ARDT 
| . 
U rec 


Mendham, New Jersey. 
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To the Editors of INFANTRY) 


Colonel CBI in his review 


Burma makes an error in fact 


pass up. He says that “the « atin 
ous, planned aggressive actio Bu 
was put on by Merrill's Ma: 
Chinese divisions (American ed 


Rangash [sic] and part of 
the AAF taking magnifice: nor 
Surely, Colonel CBI knew of Moy 
Task Force, which consisted of U.S 
Infantry unit, one U. 
and a Chinese Infantry regiment. | 
thermore, not two but five Chi 
sions were trained at Ramgarh ( nor 
gash 

Neither can I go along wit! 
the bias Colonel CBI shows, but tha: 
course is his pleasure. His statemen 
Wrath in “automatica]]| 
dates the official history eventually t 
published” is I think in poor tast: 
most unfair reflection on the integ 


Burma 


ability of those who are to write th 
cial history. He could at least wait 
the account is written and published 
fore criticizing it. 

Caprarn CB 







> The spelling of Ramgarh as Rang 
was a typographical error. Col 
CBI, we happen to know, did 
work on the first draft of the official 
tory of the CBI and he was basing 
criticism of what he kpew about | 
work up to that point. 
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To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNa! 


I would like to call to your attent 
discrepancy in the caption for the b 
Wrath in Burma as it appears in The Is 


FANTRY JOURNAL on page 4 of the Augus 


issue of your publication. 


General “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell did not 


sit in on the writing of this book 

in the advertisement. Mr. Eldridge ser 
in General Stilwell’s command in Burm 
and was in close contact with the Gener 
throughout this period. His position 
abled him to tell that story as he sav 
then. 

Lut 


Lr. Coz. 


Headquarters Sixth Army 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif 


Cartes I. 


> The Journat regrets having used 


] 


statement referred to by Colone! Lun 
The information came to us [rom te 
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partment of the publisher 
in question. 
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To th rs of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


I! it condition of the Army is 
, sfactory to peacetime draftees 
be e lack of incentives for those 
1e Army, not from choice but 


lepends on discipline if it is 
by ful n an effective manner. Dis 
line nds, first, on the officers who 
it in their respective com 
ind | then on the men whose men 
bal attit toward the army is all im 

Mar yortant. Discipline should bind together 


U.S ficers and men in mutual respect and 


trust. Discipline is not the chain of the 
hain gang, but a real moral force. 
But the moral force of discipline will 


t R sert itself only so long as there are re 
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| not EeeY taking all incentive from us. 


those who measure up to its 
\ superior officer appreciates 
Band re ts his subordinates and seeks to 
reward them for their efforts. One of the 
rewards he should have to offer is the op 
for the capable and ambitious 
to improve themselves. That is an all im 
port nt incentive and builder of morale. 
But what is the condition today? 
[here is no war to be fought, no des 
emergency to bind the loyalty of 
1 lhere is no incentive even for men 
dvance themselves, for they know that 
if they go to OCS they must give up an 
r period of civilian life without any 
assurance of a permanent commission. 
Consequently there is, at best, only a 
patient waiting for the date of discharge, 
and at worst near-treasonable disrespect 
wuthority. 
lo win the peace, the Army must play 
mes large a part as it did in winning the 
in my opinion, the lack of in 
for the great body of men in the 
peacetime Army is destroying the spirit of 
h the Army, \rmy in 
Many of us who are now mark 
ing time in the Army will never forgive 
he Army for destroying our moral fiber 
If the 
eeds us now, won't it need our 
upport when we again become civilians? 
And how can it hope to have it when the 


and rendering the 


ner ears we spent in the Army are years we 


sted? 

ot begrudge my country the years 

pend in helping secure the peace, 
begrudge the human ambition 

: rgy that are unnecessarily going to 

i \lake it possible for the peacetime 

of ) rise in the ranks and the spirit 
my will be measurably increased. 

Private First Crass. 


re 


ily, 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


Troy s. ANDERSON has been a professional historian since 1928 and for the past 
two years has been engaged in preparing a history of the Office of the Under 
Secretary of War. Most of the history will be devoted to the activities of the 
Under Secretary during World War II, but background material will go back 
to pre-World War I days. After graduation from Dartmouth he attended Hat 
vard where he received his master’s degree and then Oxford University where 
he was awarded his doctorate Page 8 


_ 
COLONEL J. C. FRY commanded the 350th Infantry, 88th Division, from April 
m4 1944 to March 1945 and, upon his promotion to brigadier general, was as 
sistant commander and commander of the 88th Division. He left the Division 
i in November 1945 and returned to the States. Colonel Fry was awarded the 


Distinguished Service Cross, the Silver Star and the Purple Heart with thre« 
clusters. (Page 35 
* 
W. A. GERHARD served with the Office of Strategic Services in New York and 
Washington during the war and is presently engaged on an edition of thx 
“Hundred Great Books” for the Encyclopedia Britannica. (Page 41 


* 


[he contributors to the International Military Survey this month represent se\ 
eral walks of life. MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM C. LEE is well known to Journal 

ie readers and so is COLONEL JAMES WARNER BELLAH. General Lee is the “Daddy” 
of American paratroopers and is now retired. Colonel Bellah served in the In 


Le 


+x fantry and GSC during the war and is now teaching at the University of Penn 


sylvania. He is a regular contributor to The Journav. The third contributor 
STEFAN T. POSSONY, an occasional JouRNAL author, is now preparing a book on 
air power to be published by the Infantry Journal Press. (Pages 50-52 


* 


The co-authors of “Atoms and Atomic Bombs” 

C. NELSON and LEONARD I. SCHIFF—are all members of the Association of Los 
Alamos (New Mexico) Scientists. The article was taken from the booklet “Our 

q Atomic World” published by the University of New Mexico Press. (Page 20 


* 


ROBERT If MARSHAK, ELDRED 


If we were permitted to reveal COLONEL MAVERICK’S real name, you would in 
» stantly recognize him as a frequent contributor to The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
However, he prefers the occasional use of the pseudonym and we humor him 
in his desire. (Page 17 
4 * 

FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN Certainly needs no com 
ment to make him known to JourRNAL readers. By the time this sees print Monty 
will have visited this country where he doubtlessly received a royal welcome 

* He is now Chief of the Imperial General Staff. The present article is a short 
excerpt from the lecture Field Marshal Montgomery gave on Military Leader 


- ship before the University of St. Andrews, November 15, 1945. It was revic wed 
in The Journat by George Bernard Shaw in August 1946. (Page 40 
x te 


x The Future of American Secret Intelligence is the title of a new Infantry Journal 

Press book scheduled for fall publication. From it we have selected four chap 

ters for The Journat, the first of which, “Faults and Errors in World War II,” 

appears in this issue. From 1941 to 1945 the author, Dr. George S. Pettee, was 

engaged in one way or another with strategic intelligence activities. Dr. Pettec 

¥ has also been a lecturer at the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. He is 
now teaching political science at Amherst College 7 


x 


Page 2 


» 


* 


Davip KENYON WEBSTER’S appearance in The INFantrry JourNat this month 
follows the appearance last month of “In Defense of Doggies.” During his three 
vears as a rileman in the 506th Parachute Infantry, 101st Airborne Division, 
Webster collected two purple hearts, the Combat Infantry Badge, the Presi 
dential Citation with cluster, and four battle stars. He jumped with his outfit in 
the invasion of Normandy and in the ill-fated Holland operation. (Page 26 
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Little Things That Count 


[here is a saying that if you take care of the little things, 
the big problems will look atter themselves. In the vast 


rete le? “ities ol Wal mi iny MIMO}T improveme nts were 


neglected which could have increased the comfort and well 
be ing ¢ tf the individu: il sok lier. 

lt was always a puzzle to me why the oil and thong case 
was nevel improved. Hlave you ever tried to get the string 


lown a dirty barrel? Or, when it is down, have you evet 


4 
had it bre: ik when you pulled it through? \W\ hat we need 
1 chain affair like the Germans’, the only changes being 

> a 


to substitute a steel brush for a fibre one and add a tooth 


brush 


De « irried ina poc ket. kor better combat eth iency, cleaner 


or gen ral cleaning purposes. The chain itself can 


weapons, and more accurate shooting a chain ramrod Is an 
absolute necessity 

Borrowing an idea from the British to improve our soluble 
cottec product let S adc 1 dehydr: ited milk and concentrated 
powdered Sugar in the staple cottee we alre: idy have and 
thus make a single, compact unit to replace the separate 
packs of coffee and sugar in the Cs and Ks and of coffee, 
sugar, and cream in the 10 in Is. Not only would this save 
space in the ration containers, but it would also improve 
the taste of coffee (black coffee is fine for hangovers, 
but one gets a little tired of it in the field), and produce a 
uniform product capable of being measured by weight and 
packaged in different sizes for the various types of rations. 

And while we are on the delightful subject of chow, why 
not design a field spoon somewhat similar to the handy 
gadget favored by the Germans? Since forks were obviously 
passe In combat, we could eliminate this item from the 
German combination and substitute for it a sturdy can 
opener with a slot in the side for use as a key in removing 
the tops of K and C ration cans. A single rivet could 9 
the two together. The can opener could be designed 
fold against the spoon, thereby saving pocket storage space 
for such treasures as Tropical Chocolate and Chelsea ciga 
rettes. Not content with improving on our late enemy, let's 
outdo him altogether and make oar new weapon out of 
heavy, durable stainless steel. Somebody has suggested 
adding a corkscrew. Corkscrews are a luxury item, how 
ever. Our T /O does not call for a corkscrew. 

For our final improvement, let's turn back to the Kraut 
and, borrowing his principle of the inverted mess cup, 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


design a new and smaller cup to fit over, not 
canteen. Since most army recipes call for one-h 
thirds of a cup of water in making coffee, bouill 
reduction in size of one-third or one-half wou 
particularly noticeable. A simple lip around 
the canteen molded to fit the mouth of the cup could s 

» keep both together snugly. The Canteen c 
aaa be e nnlarged slightly and one snap fastener sub 
for two. I am completely in favor of improving 
teen arrangement because, like every other GI w! 
a little time in the field, | was always Senicted t 
how much dirt and le: ives and rust collected in the 
of my canteen cup after a long hike or a vigorous t! 
problem. 

[hese are small improvements, but, as I said bet 
the little things that count, espec ially to the soldier 
of our misnamed improvements—Lemon Juice P 
Synthetic, and Malted Milk and Dextrose Tablets 
the most outstanding—were apparently design 
theories in laboratories without any regard for a 
opinions that it is about time a few changes wer 
the basis of practical wartime experiences in th 
home and overseas. Our canteen was good in 1918 
outdated now. After all, if we didn’t improve o 
ment constantly, we would never be in condition | 
war. The adaptable army is the triumphant army 


Davip Kenyon Wenrst! 


y y 7 


For the Bleeding Hearts 


Since War Department Circular 10, 1946, prov ides | 
a one grade promotion for deserving Reserve officers 
Section VIII, WD Circular 215, 1946, provides | 
grade promotion for certain wounded and injured m 
personnel, I would like to propose a circular to aut! 

a one grade promotion for certain heartbroken | 
pe wonnel who have served long and faithfully, 
were unfortunate in serving in positions where ther 
no T/O position vacancies, and who have not b 
moted for two or three years. 

The following is a proposed circular which wou Q 
nize the honest and faithful service of such hith 
lected personnel. 

Crrcuiar No. ?? 
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DURNAL 


on. 1. The purpose of this circular is to provide 
yet the long, honorable and faithful serv- 

crifices of certain heartbroken military person 

nel, wo.n out mentally or physically, by fair wear and 
tear i service, may be recognized through promotion. 

2 automatic, one grade, temporary Army of the 
Unite. States promotion to be effective on the date 
eligibi! iy under this regulation is determined by the 
guthori\y competent to issue € promotion orders, without 
regal position vacancy, is hereby authorized for 
milit ‘pecomnel (except general officers, colonels, 
chief warrant officers, flight officers, master sergeants 
and first sergeants ) who— 

a. Have served honestly and faithfully in the Regular 
Amy, and/or the Army of ys United States, 
the National Guard while i 

the Organized Reserve, 
twenty-eight years, and 

b. Have not received any promotion for thirty months, 


and /or in 
1 Federal Service, and /o1 
on es duty for a total of 


and 
Have had an efficiency index of at least 35 since 
December 7th 1941, and 
d. Have served honestly and faithfully in World Wat 
| and World War II, and 
e. Have completed thirty years’ service for pay and 
ire now in the sixth pay period. 
3. Commissioned officers, 


l 


warrant ofhcers, and en 

listed men will be recommended for promotion and 

repre will be forwarded and acted upon as 

pl vided in AR 605-12, AR 610-15, and AR 615-5, 

setae Repeated one grade promotions are not 
uthorized. 

4. Orders announcing temporary promotions will cite 
this circular as authority. One copy of each order an 
n uuncing promotion within commissioned grades or to 
chief warrant ofhcer will be forwarded to The Adjutant 


Attention AGPO-P. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


General, 

A. Lowe Moratte. 
> 4 

Let’s Use Numbered Publications 


\ll of us are familiar with the numerous letters published 
vy higher headquarters on every subject under the sun 
ey begin with a heading of four or tive lines, a file such 
1S 230 GAP-ETO X 231.6,” a subject, and “TO,” 
then gue followed by a list of addressees. As each 
juarters receives them, it re-mimeographs them, adds 
n indorsement, which is usually a stock phrase, such 
r information and compliance,” and sends them down 
ne to the next lower echelon. There the brainwork 
led on the second indorsement consists mainly in 
to select a stock phrase which does not mimic that 
preceding indorsements. 

| so the expression of the will of the commander (or 

one of his staff) finally reaches the lowest adminis 
unit, the company, where it is read, acted upon, and 
led in whatever system or lack of system is in use in 
irticular company. Comes a day when the letter 
consulted and on that day of all days the company 

sick and the first sergeant on pass. 
a few hours the letter is found, 


O° OBER, 1946 


and the officer 


starts a communication, ‘Reterence, letter 


AG-230 GAP-ETO X 231.6, subject ‘Prophylactic Doses 
of Quinine Prevent Moral Turpitude,’ headquarters 
US Forces, European Theater, dated 12 January 1946,” by 
which time he probably has forgotten what he wanted to 
say. When he finishes the 


be yinning 


letter several days later, the 


company clerk after typing it, says, 


. | worked 
once in a headquarters where that letter you wrote about 
would have been 
have written: 


aptain, Si] 


[hen you could 
USFET Cir. 130/46, and I be 
r, you wouldn’t have had so much trouble finding it.” 
[his starts the captain thinking. The 


a numbered circular. 
‘Reference 
lieve, si 
more he thinks 
the more he wishes that all those letters he had in his files 
were in his files of circulars, all in one 
place. He decides that maybe a circular does have to have a 


neatly bound, and 


date, but if it were numbered, for example 130/46, no one 
need ever mention the date unless the time of issue had a 
bearing. Also, he reflects if all those letters were out in the 
open in the circular file, the brass might not forget to rescind 
them when they were obsolete. As he 1S thinking the com 
pany clerk comes in and hands him the file of circulars. In 
the lower right corner ol every sheet IS a simple ink nu 
rit tor example 130/46. In the twinkling of an eye the 

Captain can find any number of circular he is looking for, 
without being distracted by lifting up the pages to look at 
the upper left corner of a lot of page one s 

The ¢ Captain is so impressed that he recommends the 


clerk for a 


SO the 


5 rating. But there is no T /O vacancy, and 
untouched by the 


stigma of being if not a brass hat at least a brass plated hat 


clerk lives happily ever after, 


with suspected ambitions. 
Coronet B. N. Bryan 


> y 
A New Machine Gun? Cont'd 


Granted that there is something to the objections raised 
by Lieutenant Machine Gunner 
gust 1946) 


suggested yun would be any 
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about the current gun, | fail to see where his 


worthwhile improvem«é nt 
\ faster rate of fire would be of dubious value, and i 
difficult to see how the sound of the gun does any great 
harm. What I know about automatic weapons tells me that 
it is difficult if not impossible to have a lightweight weapon 
with a high cyclic rate, and still have 


such a gun would throw 


accuracy. lo be sure, 
1 lot of lead, but its 


mid and long range would be poor. 


accuracy at 


The modified version of the MG 34 heavy tripe ud « xperi 


mented with by the Infantry Board was a fascinating 
gadget, and did about everything that a tripod could do 


It was also about as big as a jeep-frame, and about 


as Con 


venient to haul around. Besides, if you want a light gun 
with a high cyclic rate, why do you need an elaborate tripe rd, 
when the gun wouldn't stand up very long for the sustained 
fire that such a tripod would be used for? 

Not that I’m any 


front sight needs 


M1919A6. The 
a decent setscrew that wont slip The 
and quite inferior to the barrel on the A4 
should be so fash 
ioned that it wouldn't slip off so easily Cask any LMG 
section sergeant how many of his hooster-caps were lost 


great lover of the 
barrel is too light, 


The barrel-bushing-buffer-booster, etc., 


while the gun was being toted around 
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loo many persons who want to put gadgets on the issue 
weapons seem to forget that this is a mechanical age; all 
sorts of wonderful gimmicks are invented and given to poor 
John Rifleman to tote on his back. 

\s for the single round problem—I have yet to see a 
gunnel that was worth his salt who coulk In't tap off single 
rounds with either the MG or the LMG on call. 


I have that the cure tor Lieutenant 


\lachine Gunner is to give him BARs until he can make 
up his mind what sort of a gun he wants. 


a nasty SUuSPIK 1oOn, 


He evidently 
as the remark about 
| don’t happen to have the FMs or 
the MG around at the moment, but I seem to recall that 
supporting weapon—not an 
I further fail to see the point of de 
creasing the weight of the gun itself, merely 
much weight in the form of unnecessary gear. 
can have invented the 


hasn't trained his gunners too well, 
he adspace indicates. 
it wa 


prec iIsion W Cape mn, 


overgrown burp gun. 


to add so 
Perhaps we 
wonder ol the age: an armored 
weapons carrier that can follow the gun squad everywhere, 
and not be shanghaied by the CO to haul sick and lazy 
ritleme n around. Just for the record, the easy solution on 
the M1919<A6 is to put the bipod on one gun, and use the 
tripod of the other (granting you're engaged in offensive 
work | can form the loveliest picture of Lieutenant 
Machine Gunner and his new gun on an approach march: 
his men burdened down with junk, and trying to keep 
contact with the rest of the unit, and then sweeping to the 
fore with marching fire. 


LieuTENANT Donatp G. Ross. 
P7 4 4 
Division Press Corps 


Some of our best infantry divisions were unknown to the 
public during the war. Infantrymen know what it is to ex 
plain what their division did and where it fought. The 
frustrating and disappointing feeling of having fought in a 
unit unknown and unheralded is not an uncommon one. 
Che distinctive patches bewilder rather than clear things 
up 

Infantry divisions need an independent press corps. It is 
a necessity in peace as well as war. It should be a press 
corps of professional newspapermen functioning with the 
independenc e of the Inspector General's Department and 
the incognito of the Counter-Intelligence Corps. 

In pub licizing the division they could publicize the i 
fantry—the backbone of the division. It could be feels in 
a way that has never been done before. 

The corps should include only men with professional 
newspaper experience. The number of persons needed is 
flexible. In wartime it would, of course, be larger than in 
time of peace. 

A minimum T/O should include three reporters and 
three photographers to work as teams with the three regi- 
ments or combat commands. The headquarters of the di 
visional setup would have an enlisted man to edit and 
process COpy and an officer to censor copy. 

Three jeeps should be regularly assigned to be used by 
the reporter-photographer teams. Since one regiment would 


normally be in reserve, one jeep would be { 
for courier service. Additional jeeps shou! 
to carry correspondents who may visit the 
they do not need to be assigned. 

The section should be equipped with a port 
on a truck, a darkroom technician, 


portab| 
one division in 


ETO used German typev 
men should be armed—they are soldiers. 
Rank is important. 


The officer in charge 
least field grade, 


the section chief, a master 
warrant ofhcer, and reporters and photograph: 
or higher. This would not vary with Army po! 
ing rank to skilled personnel. 

The organization should be called, 
Corps.” 


“The Di 
The corps should be administered un 
rate command to prevent it from becoming the | 
manding generals who might use it to enhanc: 
prestige. This means that the corps would have ¢! 
dependence of the Inspector General's Departm 

Censorship at division level would be at the di 


r¢ 


the officer in charge in cooperation with the CG and (2 


(he corps would be administered from the War De 
ment’s Bureau of Public Relations. Dispatches would 
cleared at division level eliminating processing through | 
chain of command with its attendant delays. 

In many respects the corps would operate the way Sig 
C orps photo battalions oper rated during the war 

Under the proposed setup the 
bureau at Army and SHAEF level would be abvlis! 
Chat it did an outstanding job considering its volun 
not argued. But dispatches should be cleared quicker 
easier from a lower level. 


The Division Press Corps—enlisted men as well 
cers—should be permitted access to restricted intorn 


and the ofhicer in charge should be permitted to attend stat 


conferences 


The corps would either have its own system of con 
munications or the facilities of Signal Corps wires, preie 


pit 
i 


ably the former. 
munications facilities in E urope —if it had had to dep 
on the Army’s teletype system it would have been days 


because in competition with tactical orders and militar 


messages, news wouldn't stand a chance. 


All copy would be funnelled through Army press car 


or facilities handling civilian copy. Home-town cop\ 


undated copy would be sent via official mail or cour 


high priority copy by press wireless. 

In peacetime the corps would be reduced to a sma 
ganization sufficient to publish a unit paper - - 
leases to include Division promotion material 
coverage of spot news for the civilian press. 

American newspapers have long cried for a speedup 
releasing Army news. The public, after all, supports ' 
Army. 
and, in cases where the Army is at fault, annou' 
rective measures? The Army ‘would give itself 
dous boost if such a system were adopted. 


Wrtutua E. Dorma 


vast and cumberson 


The Stars and Stripes had their Own con 


Why not seek its confidence by revealing the tm! 
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Foreign Policy In Brief 


AN FOREIGN 
Borchard. Indianapolis: 
Page >; $1.00. 


POLICY 1776-1946. By 


National Foundation Press, 


Edwin 


1946. 


ME avas 


in this day of glib commentators and lucid columnists, when 
ds are batted about so frequently that they become familiar 
nd to a point where definition is no longer sought, it is 
the course of least resistance to allow one’s thinking t Oo a done 
by others. 
nor further from the line 
; For years to come, the entire 
vorld is the potential background for his service and his full 
juty to his country requires that he familiarize himself with 
that world and the relationship of the United States to its 
irious parts. 


Nothing could be more dangerous 
if duty of the career army officer. 


Professor Borchard’s book is to be bought and kept, not bor 
sowed and returned. It is pocket sized and thin. But it is a 
teel-ribbed framework on which any man can hang a funda 
rental understanding of present day American diplomacy and 
he policies of the past. It is a condensation of a full library of 
source, boiled down to the essentials and presented in language 
not of the classroom but of the sidewalk. 

Che full course of isolationism is traced from its natural birth 
o its natural death. It has been forgotten that one of the prime 
— forces behind the American Revolution was the un 

Barguable fact that as colonies of Britain we had been dragged 
wy the heels into three European wars and were sick of the auto- 
atic process. John Adams articulated our national nausea 
‘We ought to lay it down as a first principle and a maxim 
ever to be forgotten, to maintain an American neutrality in all 


Bfutur European wars.” Washington postscripted the senti- 
ment: “Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have 
mone or a very remote relation. Hence, therefore, it must 


> unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the 
ry vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations 
lisions of her friendships or enmities.” 

t policy at the time was the only possible policy to pursue. 
. ctrine of American neutrality in all European conflict 
ible for years to come. Isolationism made the growth of 


7 ing United States possible. 
onditions changed. And with that change, the isola- 
t of the United States died. Not through desire, wish or 


BER, 1946 


sentiment on the part of anyone, but through the operation of 
a mathematical equation: In any wal between two European 
coalitions, the neutrality of the United States automatically 
condemned the inner coalition to defeat! Specifically 
England, and Italy fought Austria and 
Turkey, the United States, by her geographic: al ability to con 


if Russia, 
France Germany, 
tinue commercial contacts with the perimeter coalition in spite 
of undersea blockade, and her geographical inability to con 
tinue those contacts with the interior coalition because of sur 
blockade, and the necessity pass through the navi 
certification of the perimeter coalition, automatically withdrew 
her weight of supply from one group while leaving it available 
to the other. 

In other 
anachronistic 


tace 


words, have arrived al the 


in foreign policy, we 


point where neutrality becomes in effect 


inte! 
vention. 

In the San Francisco Agreement, neutrality becomes a device 
of the past and we go from it to a second attempt at world peace 
through collective action of the strong nations. Now, mark the 
word “strong” well, for we come back to it. 

On October 27, 1945, the President of the United States in 
his Navy Day address said, “We seek to use our military strength 
solely to preserve the peace of the world. For we now know 
that that is the only sure way to make our freedom secure. That 
is the basis of the foreign policy of the people of the United 
States,” 

Unfortunately, Every four years, the President we elect 
and the Secretary of State he appoints become the germinating 


forces behind American foreign policy for that administration 


it is 


Beyond the election of the President we have very little control 
over foreign policy. That is why, when our sentimental ap 
proval as citizens to an overt commitment is needed in order to 
have public opinion behind a course of radical national action, 
it is necessary to hand us a Boston Massacre, a Fort Sumter, a 
USS Maine, an RMS Lusitania—or for a Pearl Harbor to 
happen so we can label it as a dastardly sneak attack and get 
angry. 

So if the basis of the foreign policy of the people of the 
United States is, as President Truman has stated, to keep the 
peace of the world by the use of our military strength, then we 
have ourselves firmly by the tail at last. Latvia, Paraguay or 
Siam will certainly not make any violent attempts to break that 
peace either individually or in coalition. 
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Only a strong nation will—a nation that individually or in 
coalition can see more than an even chance of success in over 
coming the threat of American armed force in order to break 
the peac c. 

In other words, our foreign policy as stated by our present 
President is a policy of maintaining peace by going to war if 
Chat is the fallacy of collective security, of course. 
Only a strong nation will challenge that security and the chal 
lenge can be met ultimately only by war. 

But someday someone may catch the Wau Wau bird and salt 
his tail, and the beginning of wisdom in the attempt is a 
knowledge of foreign policy in the past. 


necessal’ry 


Professor Borchard sets it forth in clarified outline. Carry 
him in your musette bag.—Cotonet James Warner BELLAH. 
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“There Can Be No Turning Back”’ 


WE DROPPED THE A-BOMB. By Merle Miller and Abe 
Spitzer. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1946. 


152 Pages; $2.00. 


\be Spitzer, Army Air Force radio operator, furnishes an 
interesting supplement to the official accounts of the dropping 
of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. His human 
tory of the enlisted men who witnessed the first drop and 
actively participated in the second, ranks among the better 
stories of combat in World War II. With the help of Merle 
Miller, ex-Yank correspondent, he gives a vivid description of 
the thoughts and emotions of fellow crew members of the Great 
Artiste during their training, preparations and A-bomb missions 
over Japan. 

But just as the atomic bomb is no ordinary weapon, so is this 
recital no ordinary story of aerial combat. Abe Spitzer and his 
friends were probably the first “ordinary guys” to realize the 
fantastic destructive power of this new weapon and to appreci- 
ate its significance to them and to the future of the world. No 
one who saw what they saw would ever be quite the same again, 
for they “knew, firsthand, what one bomb could do.” Except for 
the satisfaction of doing their job well, they had no pride of 
achievement. (How can you have pride when you think 
‘maybe the world had come to an end and we caused it”?) 
More than most soldiers they realized the implications of their 
\rmy assignment. They cannot forget that “ball of fire” and 
that “pillar of smoke” and they find it hard to understand why 
the people of America are trying to pretend that the A-bomb 
never happened. 

Chis is a good book for soldiers. I think it will be more 
helpful than the profound studies of the scientists and global 
thinkers in showing them that there can be no turning back 
from the atomic world. We have our hands on plenty of 
potential trouble and we had better start worrying about it. 

As Abe Spitzer concludes, “these are missions to be remem- 


bered. And never repeated. \nvwhere in the world. Ever 
again.” —D. ]. H. 
7 7 7 
The Medical In Art 
MEN WITHOUT GUNS. By DeWitt Mackenzie. New 


York. The Blakiston Company, 1945. Illustrated; Index; 
$5.00. 


he tribute to the Medical Corps is chiefly notable for its 
art which the text, though a sincere tribute, does not measure 
up to, It is not well written and it unsuccessfully attempts to 
work informal statements by Medical Corps leaders into a still 
more informal commentary. 

But the full-color art is beautifully reproduced, some 120 
paintings, and there are many black-and-white sketches besides. 
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The work of Howard Baer, Lawrence Beall 
Boggs, Robert Benney, and others, and the ty 
John Steuart Curry, form a splendid record of 









achievement, embodied in art that seems t tHe 7 ¥ 

quality. asting ay \i 
I have never heard an infantryman criticize front. 

performance of the medics and the medicos. Th« uh 





whatever that they deserve a full tribute, and it i: 
of a finer one than the publication of this reco: aint 
reproduced in colors. I would urge that all who »:oler 4... 
ings as a mode of recording and interpreting n o 


buy this book.—G. V. 
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Three Books for Veterans 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR \ 
By Francis J. Brown. Washington: Public A 
1946, 142 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


[tO THE VETERAN ON THE COLLEGE < 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univ: 
46 Pages; $.35. 


SEX PROBLEMS OF THE RETURNED VETERAN 
Howard Kitching, M.D. New York: 
1946. 124 Pages; $1.50. 


The first book should prove useful to counselors and othex 
who advise veterans. It provides a study of the laws that o 
ern veterans’ schooling, the situation in the schools, college 
and industries where on-the-job training is offered, and tel 
how to go about choosing educational opportunities and taking 
advantage of them. 

The Columbia book is frankly addressed to the students 
the campus, and covers such things as taking care of persor 
problems, choosing a program of studies, how to study, how: 
improve reading, how to use the library, and how to live 
$65.00 a month. CI shall give that section further study; it’ 
good trick if you can do it.) The material is sound, even if 
little on the inspirational side. 

As for sex problems, getting the story from a book may bk 
one way of doing it, but there is always the danger that gettiny 
the wrong meaning out of a paragraph might result in alimon 
payments for the rest of your life. It’s a fair bet that those wh 
can get what they need from the book don’t need it, and th 
those who can’t might think their problems are solved. Whe 
you're that far gone, your preacher or doctor should be cu 
sulted. And those who like “sex” books will be disappointed 
the author is a doctor, and writes seriously, not sensations 


--A. S. 
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Naval Experiences 
ATTACK TRANSPORT. By Lt. Lawrence A. Marsden, U.S 


Navy. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, | 


200 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


FIGHTING SQUADRON. By Commander Robert A. Wo 
ston, U. S. Navy. New York: Holiday House, 1946. | 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


In his foreword Lieutenant Marsden answers a quest 
that every reader of Attack Transport will ask: Why was * 
book written? The author says that it was written “partly 
something to do and partly as a memento for the men 
served on the Doyen.” Neither reason justifies the be 
Lieutenant Marsden should have been told that authors w= 
because they have something to say, and not because «ey bi" 


spare time on their hands. And as a memento, the men of 
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have had their book privately printed and dis 
is done by most other Navy ships. 
was attack transport No. 1 and was commissioned 
ot lasting 4 Before the war was over the Navy had put 235 
ie fast ships, capable of carrying 1,300 troops and 
ixty days, into the water. They were familiar 
doubeliiilt. br y one of the war's beachheads, and were greatly 
nk, pons r the success of the big amphibious operations. 
Paintiy rhe D is the first attack transport, was a sort of guinea pig 
ter pain il .PAs that followed. The Doyen saw some of the 
events ii, t nearly so much action as other attack transports. 
\s story of a combat ship, Attack Transport falls far 
ching the real atmosphere of life aboard one of 
as the tides of conflict moved across the Pacific. 
The b a hodgepodge of the details of commissioning cere 
kedown cruise, shellback initiation, liberty in New 
la venile hoaxes at Pearl Harbor, officers’ clubs in the 
th Pacific, glimpses of native life, food aboard ship inter 
sed with oceasional accounts of combat and the actual 
While it is true that perhaps only a small part of 
var is taken up with hostilities, this book has a tendency to 
entral theme of what the troops and crew of an attack 


RAN ransport lived through in terms of battle experience. 
n B [here are some good passages concerning the assault on the 
lippines in 1944 and on Iwo Jima in 1945, but even here 
ied hey are too brief and not sufficiently descriptive, and very 
my ttle that has not been written before. On the whole, the 

he »pproach of the book is stale and the style mediocre. 

5, Colley Commander Winston does better in Fighting Squadron, 
Sep he story of Navy fighter pilots aboard the light aircraft carrier 


bot. Winston is something of a writer; this is his third book, 


tud live Bomber and Aces Wild were the other two. 
aents 


Fighting Squadron is a good account of an experienced 


yt persi é ‘ : . 
Be Bee vy pilot squeezing into combat as a squadron commander 
0 live rom a desk job in Washington. W inston was determined to 
rudy: it’s Meet into the Pacific show and he did, even though he had seen 
even if Aare German blitzkrieg into France in 1940. Although most of 

he naval warfare in the Pacific is familiar through other books 
—— nd stories about carriers, Winston writes interestingly of the 
nat cettin MtTIKeS. On Truk, Kwajalein, Saipan, Guam, the Marianas 
‘ alim  Biturkey shoot” and the eastern Philippines. It is a pretty com 
aati lete story of the carrier war and Task Force 58, and has the 
: and uthentic flavor of the flattops from flight deck crews to fighter 
cd. When qputection and air combat intelligence. ; | 
oe Commander Winston’s tribulations and satisfactions with his 


oung pilots, their errors and achievements, their victories and 


appointec te . 
PE Hefeats, are faithfully and humanly recorded. His squadron 


sationa 3 : 4 
nates and some of the best-known figures of naval air—Captain 
lalcolm Schoeffel, Captain Jack Moss, Commander Jim 
‘redenburgh—are sketched to life. Admirals Nimitz and 
litscher are in the picture, and there is some insight into the 

: meactics and strategy of the battles in which the Cabot played a 
den, US big part. Winston’s Squadron 31, the “Meataxe” boys, shot 

re ] 44 y - ° 

ess, 1" Blown 147 enemy planes and won 81 decorations and made the 
‘abot, which won the Presidential Unit Citation, the leading 

t AW ight carrier in the Pacific. This is a good story of a good 

1946 juadron’s career.—LreuTENANT (jc) Joun J. Morrey, USNR. 
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qu 

y Was ts i Too Simple and Easy 

on uly ECONOMICS IN ONE LESSON. By Henry Hazlitt. New 

it a) Harper & Brothers, 1946. 222 Pages; $2.00. 

hors w lequate review of this provocative little book would re 

vey have Huirc many more pages than the book itself; the text would 
1 oro quoting along with the refutations of the text. And 
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the book isn’t worth it, except as a prod to any person well 
grounded in economics who would delight in driving a 
tank-retriever through the holes in Hazlitt’s arguments. 
The book is anti-New 
anger. 


than in 
Ihe author uses the classical economists when they suit 


Deal, but more in sorrow 


his purposes, tosses them to the sharks when their dicta run 
counter to his own ideas. There is enough sound, incontro 
vertible material in the book to give the unthinking or un 
grounded person the idea that the entire book is reasonabk 
[he examples quoted are always, of course, stripped down for 
the purposes of simplicity of presentation—but stripped of only 
the things that would hurt the arguments upheld by the 
author. 

\s a sample of Hazlitt’s economic reasoning, let us go int 
the subject of “made work,” such as building bridges during 
times of depression. Hazlitt holds that nobody gains, because 
the tax money could have been spent on items of more positive 
value to people as a whole, thus depriving the taxpayer of the 
overcoat, the book, or the chicken dinner that the dollar could 
have been spent on otherwise. The tax dollar could have been 
spent on something more useful. But if I remember 1933 at 
all well, and I’m sure I do, there was no shortage of socks even 


if | didn’t have a whole pair in my wardrobe. The sam« 


90es 
for almost everything that consumers could use. There wer 
lots of things to buy, and if dollars were spent on manutactut 
ing more of them, the people without money still could not 
have bought them. 

I am afraid that Mr. Hazlitt has made his book too simpk 
and that few people will learn anything about economics from 
it. Anti-New Dealers will take great delight in the book, but 
[ doubt if even the Stassen or Dewey supporters will go along 
with it more than part of the way.—A.S 
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Excellent History 


THE EPIC OF LATIN AMERICA. By John A. Crow. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, 1946 
$5.00. 


755 Pages; Index 


Unless things have changed in the past fifteen or twenty 
years, our schools are still teaching very little Latin-American 
history, while bearing down heavily on the history of Europe. 
North Americans are dismally ignorant of the background of 
our nearest neighbors, neighbors who are becoming increasingly 
important to us politically and economically. 

Why are Latin Americans so different? Why are the Indian 
and Negro strains so predominant, or at least so strong, in the 
countries to the south of us? Why are the governments rela 
tively unstable, ripe for dictatorships? Why are the nations so 
poor in the midst of lush natural resources? 

The answers are all in the history of this great area, as pre 
sented by John A. Crow. North America and South America 
are so different because of the types of persons who colonized 
the two areas, the political and religious philosophies moti 
Our colo 
nists were rebels, searchers for independence; the colonists of 


vating the colonists, even the time of colonization 


South America were conformists, searching either for riches or 
converts or both. The Spanish and Portuguese government: 
were ruled by despots, the English king was long since a lion 
whose claws had been padded by a Magna Carta 

but 
even though it is heavy going at times, he manages to sustain 


Crow’s writing is not particularly “popular” in styl 


the reader's interest while presenting the documented story of 
Latin America from the Mayas to Peron. And the Mayas hav 
more to do with Peron than you might think, without having 
read this book. They are all part of the same story.—A.S 
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WE CAUGHT 
SPIES 


Pd 
yous scuwane™® 





By JOHN SCHWARZWALDER 


A man who worked his way from private to n 
CIC drops his cloak and dagger and lets us in © 


of the Counter Intelligence Corps. 


“Counterintelligence,”” the author says, ‘‘is the a 
ing spies,’ and he proceeds to tell how the 
Army did it, starting from scratch, and windis 


ahead of the Gestapo 


HIGH SPOTS 


The Death of Darlan 

An American Traitor 

The Story of Angela 

The Case of the Cheap Love Nove 

Women Are Lousy Spies 

Air Corps CIC Catches A Dog 

“I Am a German Parachutist, But 
Will Believe Me” 

Ardennes Assassination Plot 

The Pursuit of the Werewolf 


THE AUTHOR 


John Schwarzwalder enlisted in the Army 
in 1941. Four years later, he was a major in 
charge of CIC activity in Northern Ger- 
many. The book covers four years of hair- 
raising adventure in Sicily, Italy, France, 
and finally Germany. 


8.3.00 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
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Rousing Modern Poet 


SELECTED VERSE. By John Manifold. N 
John Day Company, 1946. 85 Pages; $2.50 


In an era of verse so obscure that one often n: 
set of the Encyclopedia Britannica at hand for r: 
to understand it, it is remarkable to find a poet \ 
thing to say, says it well, and says it in plain En, 

John Manifold is an Australian and proud of 
much of his work was written while he was ser 
British Army during World War II, it would n 
accurate to call him a war poet. The ballads th 
cluded in this collection are largely Australian in . VI 
but they transcend time and locality, as good ba “z 
Manifold writes them with a swinging, easy rhythn 
Music OF Singing 


TIGR 
BOL 


wnuse-acria Dark 1s extracted quinine, for years thé only relief 
available for the millions racked with malarial fever the world 
over. But the book is not so much the story of the tree as 
courageous men who struggled against ignorance, jealousy a1 
superstition in the name of suffering humanity. It is a stirring HB i 
story, well told, with enthusiasm tempered by scholarly 

racy. 


h vuld, Yor 
made for The 





First of the fever bark men was Cardinal de Lugo, a Jes Hy 
who had the vision to encourage inquiry into the medicin \, 
property of the bark his missionaries sent back from Peru. H | 
distributed great quantities of it in malarial Rome but jealou 
doctors and anti-Jesuits magnified the cases in which the won Jp, 
derful bark failed—cases which probably were not even mala! 
but other fevers—and the Jesuits’ powder fell into dis! 


Later, a charlatan Englishman used the powder as his ‘secre’ 
fever remedy and became Sir Robert Talbor, personal | 
to King Charles II, of unhappy memory. 

The narrative then switches back to South Am« 
home of the fabulous tree, where two young botanists 
Jussieu, a Frenchman, and Jose Mutis, a Spaniard, cond ) 
research which added much to what was known about ‘he tree k 
that Mutis named the Cinchona. 
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20, French chemists isolated the anti-malarial 
bark, giving to one of them the name quinine. 
th ; the unsavory tale of the transportation of the 

; nd India and of the cornering of the world TWO FINE BOOKS 

) L. unscrupulous cartel, which fixed quantities and 
sci far beyond the reach of the suffering masses. ‘ — 23 
f quinine ended when the Japs seized the East IN NEW, Low-priced Editions 
ir scientists went to work on the problem ot a 
titute. But that’s another story.—J. F. I 
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A Fighting Forces Edition 


Sentimental Trash 


of 
OVE FROM LONDON. By Gilbert W. Gabriel. New WORLD 


sh wld MB York Macmillan Company, 1946. 314 Pages; $2.50. 


made fori the Editor ofthe Journat was asking last month why wat WAR 


HUGG and DEWEERD 
By BILL MAULDIN 
The adventures of Willie and Joe are avail- 
able now, in a new, low-priced edition. The 
complete text and every drawing of the 
original edition are retained in this collection 


of the cartoons which Mauldin did for the 
45th Division News and the Stars and Stripes. 


i) 





rom the same plates as the $3.00 cloth edition, 

with the maps and comprehensive index which 
2 first edition popular, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
is published a Fighting Forces Edition of World 
he only narrative history of the war with the fa 
fit it for use as a reference. 


90 ¢ 
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nly relief (Phe editor concirs on two of these three cnoices.—rp. 








he world 7 7 7 
eae “No Way Back” Nobody has caught the weary, bitter humor 
yUSY an : 
1 stirring JF HOME COMING. By Joseph Wechsberg. New York: Alfred of the infantryman better than Mauldin—and 
rly a \. Knopf, 1946. 118 Pages; $1.50. few have succeeded in conveying that spirit 
loseph Wechsberg left Czechoslovakia in 1938, thanks to into line drawing so well. If you haven't got 
= Hitler, and returned in May 1945, courtesy of the American — the original edition, you certainly shouldn't 
wong \my. A Tech Sergeant in the Psychological W arfare Divi pass up this publication of Up Front at only 
ee sion, he was the first American soldier to enter his home town 
— f Moravska-Ostrava soon after it had been liberated by the 
pe uss With a pass signed by the Prime Minister authoriz + | 0 0 
a . ng him “to travel everywhere in Czechoslovakia,” he persuaded . 
ar the | ins to allow him entry into their zone of occupation 
" 0 k irs th: ‘Nazis had done to his family, 
© — at the Nazis had done to his \ Ovder today from 
lis home was gone as were most of his friends. But he did ' | 
7 find wife’s parents alive and from them he learned of vw Infantry Journal Book Service 
: h t Nazi occupation. He wandered about the town anc ; 
om me nine friends. “Nine out of a thousand I had once 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
~ Bk: And he finally discovered “that there was no bridge 
f from the past to the present. No way back. Nothing 
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SPIES 





By JOHN SCHWARZWALDER 


A man who worked his way from private to major in the 
CIC drops his cloak and dagger and lets us in on the work 
of the Counter Intelligence Corps. 


“Counterintelligence,” the author says, ‘is the art of catch- 
ing spies,” and he proceeds to tell how the American 
Army did it, starting from scratch, and winding up well 
ahead of the Gestapo. 


HIGH SPOTS 


The Death of Darlan 

An American Traitor 

The Story of Angela 

The Case of the Cheap Love Novel 

Women Are Lousy Spies 

Air Corps CIC Catches A Dog 

“I Am a German Parachutist, But No One 
Will Believe Me” 

Ardennes Assassination Plot 

The Pursuit of the Werewolf 


THE AUTHOR 


John Schwarzwalder enlisted in the Army 
in 1941. Four years later, he was a major in 
charge of CIC activity in Northern Ger- 
many. The book covers four years of hair- 
raising adventure in Sicily, Italy, France, 
and finally Germany. 


8:33.00 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 








Rousing Modern Poet 
SELECTED VERSE. By John Manifold. N, 
John Day Company, 1946. 85 Pages; $2.50 








In an era of verse so obscure that one often ne. 
set of the Encyclopedia Britannica at hand for 1: 
to understand it, it is remarkable to find a poet 
thing to say, says it well, and says it in plain En; 

John Manifold is an Australian and proud of ' 
much of his work was written while he was ser ch at 
British Army during World War II, it would n: as 
accurate to call him a war poet. The ballads th 
cluded in this collection are largely Australian in 















































but they transcend time and locality, as good ba < 
Manifold writes them with a swinging, easy rhyth: le | 
music or singing. PVs i 
The author deals with war in some of his sonnet: 

much with war itself as with the people in it, the little peo, 

who fought for something they understood only vaguely Sie 

at all, and who are now being cheated of their “freedom 

vague slogan which served as their objective. Be this as jt m 
Manifold argues the case well. There is something of F. | 
Robinson in this man’s work, with one great difference ‘ 
bitterness and pathos are tempered by a sense of humor thy 7 
has not yet forgotten how to laugh at itself and the whol, . 
cockeyed human race. a 

The poet also has the rare gift of provoking a good laugh ) A 
he diops from the ethereal to the earthy in one resoundir ) ‘ 
thud: na 

el 
But, O enchantress who my heart have bound, S 
Even in thought you fire the appetite, S 
And in the flesh, you in the breathing round, 
God, what a girl to warm a winter's night. iS 2 

Chis work marks John Manifold as one of the important ¢ 

modern poets. He may well achieve greatness.—O. C.S 

WI 
ee - 
UK 
Quinine Story 
THE FEVER BARK TREE. By M. L. Duran-Reynals. \ 

York: Doubleday & Company, 1946. 275 Pages; Index Hime 

$2.75. M 

First off, the “fever bark tree” is the cinchona, the tree from JR” 
whose acrid bark is extracted quinine, for years the only relie! 
available for the millions racked with malarial fever the world 
over. But the book is not so much the story of the tree as ot 
courageous men who struggled against ignorance, jealousy anc 
superstition in the name of suffering humanity. It is a stirring Hl! 
story, well told, with enthusiasm tempered by scholarly acc 
racy. 

First of the fever bark men was Cardinal de Lugo, a Jesuit JR: 
who had the vision to encourage inquiry into the medicinal , 
property of the bark his missionaries sent back from Peru. He & . 
distributed great quantities of it in malarial Rome but jealow 
doctors and anti-Jesuits magnified the cases in which the won JR 





derful bark failed—cases which probably were not even malar 
but other fevers—and the Jesuits’ powder fell into disfavor 
Later, a charlatan Englishman used the powder as his “secre! 
fever remedy and became Sir Robert Talbor, personal physician 
to King Charles II, of unhappy memory. 

The narrative then switches back to South America, 
home of the fabulous tree, where two young botanists, 4 
Jussieu, a Frenchman, and Jose Mutis, a Spaniard, « ducted 
research which added much to what was known about the tee 
that Mutis named the Cinchona. 
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20, French chemists isolated the anti-malarial 
bark, giving to one of them the name quinine. 
fol) the unsavory tale of the transportation of the 
nd India and of the cornering of the world 
unscrupulous cartel, which fixed quantities and 
; far beyond the reach of the suffering masses. 

f quinine ended when the Japs seized the East 
ir scientists went to work on the problem of a 
titute. But that’s another story.—J. F. L. 
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Sentimental Trash 
OVE FROM LONDON. By Gilbert W. Gabriel. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 314 Pages; $2.50. 


[he Editor of the Journat was asking last month why war 
ooks aren't selling. If he and our readers are really interested, 
in help with part of the answer. I know why war novels, at 
east are be ing enthusiastically ignored by book buyers. With 
bree exceptions our fiction writers have been presenting us 
with worthless books. 

To illustrate my thesis, 1 give you Love From London, by 
“Ibert Gabriel, OWI, PRO and Psychological Warfare vet- 
i. This is a silly little tale of three American soldiers in 

ndon during the buzz-bomb era. Trigger Sorrenson was a 
wede from Minnesota, likable despite his pilferings from the 
X and his black market dealings. From Boston had come 
lohn Howe Wells, a most successful snob for one so low in 
bank. And then there’s Jose Kort, part Mexican and part Texan, 
poet and lover—obviously the hero. 

Sex in the person of Dria, a refugee from Gibraltar, and a 
vell aimed buzz-bomb furnish the excitement and bring out 
the worst and the best in the boys. One is killed, one is revealed 
sa coward, and the other one lies in an Army hospital moping 
for his lost love. 

Perhaps if the characters were believable someone could 
write a good novel about them. But apparently not Gilbert 
Gabriel. He has produced a handful of sentimental trash which 
does no credit to him as a writer or a former soldier. 

Most of the war novels recently published are of as little 
worth as this one. No wonder the book buyers are cautious. 

Incidentally, these three I except from this general indict- 
ment: Harry Brown’s Walk In the Sun, James Warner Bellah’s 
Ward 20, and Saroyan’s Adventures of Wesley Jackson.)— 
D. J. H. 


he editor concurs on two of these three choices.—Epb. 
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“No Way Back”’ 


HOME COMING. By Joseph Wechsberg. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1946. 118 Pages; $1.50. 


Joseph Wechsberg left Czechoslovakia in 1938, thanks to 
Hitler, and returned in May 1945, courtesy of the American 
\my. A Tech Sergeant in the Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion, he was the first American soldier to enter his home town 
of Moravska-Ostrava soon after it had been liberated by the 
Russians. With a pass signed by the Prime Minister authoriz- 
ing him “to travel everywhere in Czechoslovakia,” he persuaded 
the Russians to allow him entry into their zone of occupation 
to lean at firsthand what the Nazis had done to his family, 
friends and home town. 

H me was gone as were most of his friends. But he did 
find wife’s parents alive and from them he learned of the 
horror of Nazi occupation. He wandered about the town and 
met on'y nine friends. “Nine out of a thousand I had once 
kn And he finally discovered “that there was no bridge 
lea ‘rom the past to the present. No way back. Nothing 
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TWO FINE BOOKS 
IN NEW, Low-priced Editions 


WORLD 
WAR 
II 


By SHUGG and DEWEERD 








Printed from the same plates as the $3.00 cloth edition, 
complete with the maps and comprehensive index which 
made the first edition popular, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
PRESS has published a Fighting Forces Edition of World 
War Il, the only narrative history of the war with the fa- 
cilities to fit it for use as a reference. 


90 ¢ 

































UP FRONT 


By BILL MAULDIN 


The adventures of Willie and Joe are avail- 
able now, in a new, low-priced edition. The 
complete text and every drawing of the 
original edition are retained in this collection 
of the cartoons which Mauldin did for the 
45th Division News and the Stars and Stripes. 








Nobody has caught the weary, bitter humor 
of the infantryman better than Mauldin—and 
few have succeeded in conveying that spirit 
into line drawing so well. If you haven't got 
the original edition, you certainly shouldn't 
pass up this publication of Up Front at only 


$1.00 


Order today from 













Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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MUST DESTRUCTION 
BE OUR DESTINY? 


By HARRISON BROWN 

A scientist examines the atom bomb. Foreseeing no 
defense against the bomb, and passing over the ques- 
tions involved in the constructive use of atomic en- 
ergy, Brown examines the effect of the atom bomb on 
international relations and establishes a workable 
method of international control. $2.50 


THE ABSOLUTE 
WEAPON 


Edited by 
Bernard Brodie 


The Question - 


The best over-all 
study of the atom 
bomb’s effect on in- 
ternational affairs and military policies yet to appear. 
Brodie, high-ranking expert in military theory, has 
obtained unity and brilliance in a collection of studies 


by ex perts. $2.00 


THE SMYTH REPORT 


The official report on the construction of the atom 
bomb prepared for General Groves, head of the Man- 
hattan project. One of the first and still one of the 
best books on the problems of developing and build- 
ing the bomb. $1.25 





REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL 
CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The full text of the State Department's report on the 
possibilities for international control of the atom 
bomb. A document of immense importance for our 


time. 35¢ 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D.C. 
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left but the dingy houses, the grimy streets, : 
fog. The grayness and sadness. Nothing el left of . : 
town I had known and I knew I was re. ally i - “Phe 
Home to America.” 7 
Home Coming is a simple story written wi: 
author obviously for understatement 
is in happy contrast to the sentimental writi: 
experience usually evokes.—D. J. H. 
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Wilbur Daniel Steele 





THE BEST STORIES OF WILBUR DANII. str; 

New York: Doubleday & Co., 1946. 469 Page on  wepsy' 

Wilbur Daniel Steele’s style defies any attempt lescribin 9 
it in terms of its likeness to that of other writers. \t fre + ' 
reader believes he detects a certain kinship with the write, Alm 
forty years ago, but that impression doesn’t last long. His | 
ness from the boy-meets-girl theme of the more popular ma 
zine writers, and the absence of a used and re-used formulae 
gives each of the twenty-four stories an identity of its ow:mlu 
and provides the book with a change of pace that is missin 
many short-story collections. 

Steele delves much into the subconscious mind, just a jix) 
into the realm of spirits (“Can’t Cross Jordan by Myself’ ; 
a ghost story unlike any you have ever read), and mutch ing 
the daily lives and thoughts of a varied assortment of peo 
from seventeen-year-old runaways to frustrated wives. He \ 
master of the story-telling craft, and knows it, and becaus 
this confidence he can get away with coincidences and otheim | 
ordinarily censurable tricks of fiction authors that lesser write 5 
would fear to try, or trying, would find to result only in x | 
tions. 

From the New England coast to the Carolinas to the Sou&Ch 


Pacific and back to Des Moines, the scenes of the stories ref 
Steele’s wide interest in people, the places people are, and «! 


thoughts people think.—A. S. | sul 
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Avoiding Crack-ups 
THE VETERAN AND HIS MARRIAGE. By John 


Mariano. New York: Council on Marriage Relations, Inc 
1946. 303 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


Mr. Mariano obviously knows marital problems and ther 
solutions from the legal, social, and economic standpoints, bu 
his knowledge of veterans is open to doubt. An author wh 
uses reference after reference to the “facts” that veterans at 
trained killers and that they hold life cheap, who uses a phns 
like “GI Joe” as an adjective, certainly doesn’t have the prope 
veteran slant on things. 

As a book on marital problems, aimed at both the person wiv 
is having the problem and social or personnel workers, thes 
can be little quarrel with this volume. In spite of legal 
nology and clichés, the interested reader can learn what it ta akes 
to save a marriage that is heading for the rocks, when no! 
bother to save it, and the legal pitfalls in divorce, among other 
things. ft, S. 
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TOLSTOY. By Janko Lavrin. New York: The Macmilla 
Company, 1946. 166 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


Lavrin has written a fine study of intellect diw 
reality. Tolstoy,-who had an artistic grip on fact—a 
area of human personality whose interpretation requir:s 2 su** 
understanding of action—abandoned what he knew nd unce' 
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he hoped. His life is the life of a man who, 
‘ ed a deep and accurate understanding of his 
that his own ego and inclination rejected the 
flight to a self made, if cloudy religion, and 
nd spectacular flight from his home at the age 
thereabouts, is a not particularly admirable story 
plumbed experience and the secrets of humanity 
ible limit—and found the demands of experience 
ng s with the demands of his ego. Professor Lavrin’s 
is. ¥ ut qualification, excellent.—J. C. 
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pyCHOLOGY FOR THE MILLIONS. By Abraham P. 
Sperling. New York: Frederick Fell, Inc., 1946. 397 Pages; 
Index; $3.00. 


7 7 















What makes us tick?” ask the publishers for Dr. Sperling 
» the dust jacket. His is a rambling book, which draws hun 
eds of illustrations from today’s American life. But this 
vendence on lively examples doesn’t prevent it from being 
and badly edited. I would suggest that the millions seek 
me other approach to psychology—an approach that seri 
uh attempts to be clear about the human mind without 
ving so hard to be topical. It seems to me further that the 
ok is not thoroughly up to date in its popular presentation 
f some late aspects of psychology, and that it evidences some 


G. V. 
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ICTORY. By Winston S. Churchill. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1946. 307 Pages; $3.50. 

[he subtitle of this book is “War Speeches.” And that seems 
alculated to make you think that it is a selection of Mr. 
hurchill’s war speeches. But it is not. It is, to be precise, the 
peeches he made between January 18 and August 16, 1945. 
t includes the general election speeches of May, June and 
July. 

Despite an occasional note of weariness during the final year 
of the war, Mr. Churchill never becomes slack or lacking in 
force of language. His is a virile yet comfortable style of speech, 
which despite his Tory attitude, is equally to be understood by 
viscount and Cockney. Many passages in this group of speeches 
are now of chief interest to the historian. But between such pas 
sages there is as much fire and flexible rhetoric as ever.—G. V. 
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LISTEN, BRIGHT ANGEL. By Edwin Corle. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 1946. 312 Pages; Index; $3.75. 


[his is much more than the usual travel book. Edwin Corle, 
writing about the Grand Canyon country of the Southwest, 
has done a splendid, comprehensive job of digging out the 
history of one of America’s great natural wonders. 

Here are the early legends of the canyon, the stories of the 
many men who have explored it, both from top to bottom, and 
trom end to end by way of the treacherous Colorado River. 
Corle has written his stories with the touch of a man who is a 
























little of a philosopher and a great student of nature. Perhaps 
the two are one and the same, for he shows a great under- 
standin» of people and the effect the Grand Canyon country 
has had on them through the years. They, of course, have 
never ‘naterially affected the Canyon at all. As the author 
says u just can’t do anything about the Grand Canyon 
EXCE t it alone.” 

) ight, of course, visit it. The next best thing would 
be id Listen, Bright Angel. It is a book that is full of 
Gr anyon lore, and of the stories of the brave men, the 
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What Outfit, Buddy? 


Pick your division—Army or Marine—and 
you a find it covered in one of these two 
books which cover the history of U.S. fighting 


men in World War IL. 





UNCOMMON VALOR 


Marine Divisions In Action 
By SIX MARINE COMBAT CORPS CORRESPONDENTS 


The story of the six Marine Divisions which fought their 
way across the Pacific, island by island, to bring the 
mightiest Japanese Armies to their knees. 


$3.00 












FIGHTING DIVISIONS 


By E. J. KAHN and HENRY McLEMORE 


The Story of ninety of the Army's divisions—Infantry, Ar- 
mored, Cavalry, Mountain, Airborne—and their opera- 
tions in World War Il. The only book of its kind, Fighting 
Divisions includes maps, charts, order of battle, and full- 
color reproductions of all division insignia. 


$2.50 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


INFANTRY JOURNAL PRESS 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D.C. 
















































Twenty-five Hours a Day - - 
Eight Days a Week - - 


The S-2 is engaged in an unending chain of work in- 
volved in gathering combat intelligence—a chain which 


goes something like 
COLLECTION 
COLLATION 
EVALUATION 
INTERPRETATION 
ESTIMATE 


You can simplify your S-2’ing 
By Reading 


FRONT-LINE 
INTELLIGENCE 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL STEDMAN CHANDLER 
and COLONEL ROBERT W. ROBB 


Front-Line Intelligence is the first modern book on combat 
intelligence as it affects the combat officer. Two authors of 
wide experience have the whole subject taped—and they work 
it over with a background that includes combat experience in 


every branch of the field and a thorough knowledge of man- 


uals and the helpful but unofficial short cuts. 


Front-Line Intelligence covers the field from patrolling to dis- 


semination 


of the book’s contents. 


You and the Terrain 
You and the O/B Team 


You Capture People and 
Things 


You and the “Big Picture” 

Your Mission 

Your Tools 

Your Plan 

You Collect Information 

You Collate Information 

You Evaluate and Interpret 

You Disseminate Information 

Your Counterintelligence Re- 
sponsibility 

Your Security Responsibility 


You and Your Linguists 


self 
You Learn From Battle 


$2.50 


ORDER FROM 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D.C. 


the chapter headings below will give you an idea 


You and Aerial Photographs 


You Train People and Your- 


“Any Questions? Move Out!” 























“characters,” the fools, and the thousands , 
who have been attracted to it. A book of th» 
dull.—O. C. S. 
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HUNTING NORTH AMERICAN DEER. 
Carhart. New York: The Macmillan Compa 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.49. hi 


A book primarily for deer hunters but of valu: 
men and others interested in game conservation. ssembh 
of so much interesting information about North A in re. 
indicates an especially fine research job and a \ r 
knowledge by the author of our deer and their wa 

Mr. Carhart has produced a fine handbook on d. 
but also he has deftly presented the necessity for gx 
nition of the value of our game resources and the need fr 
sound and common-sense practices in wildlife conservation : ; 
management. 7 

It is an entertaining and instructive book for the old hand o 
the novice; it is free from too many dry facts and statistics: and 
it is topped off with a chapter on venison cookery that shou! 
appeal to every housewife whose menfolk make deer huntino 
an excuse for going into the great outdoors.—Major Genegat 
WituuaM C, Lee. 


rounded 


huntin 
al recog. 
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HAIL TO THE JEEP. By A. Wade Wells. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. 120 Pages; Illustrated; $2.0 
There’s not much you can tell a soldier of any service abou 

the jeep and Mr. Wells adds little that is not generally known 

Of interest, especially to old-timers, is the chapter on how the 

jeep came into being. The rest of the book is pretty froth 

hardly the way for an adult writer or reader to spend hi 


time.—J. F. L. 
ee ee 


20th CENTURY ENGLISH. Edited by William S. Knicker. 
bocker. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1946. 460 Pages 
$5.00. Thirty-six essays on the better understanding and use of 
English. 

A WORLD TREASURY OF PROVERBS. Edited by Henn 
Davidoff. New York: Random House, 1946. 526 Pages; Inde 
$3.00. A collection of more than 15,000 proverbs derived from 
25 languages. 

VITAL PROBLEMS OF AIR COMMERCE. Edited by Lucien 
Zacharoff. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 338 Pages 
$3.00. The problems of international air transportation and some 
suggested solutions. 


RIVAL PARTNERS. By Keith Hutchison. New York: The Mx 
millan Company, 1946. 262 Pages; Index; $2.00. A discussion o 
America and Britain in the postwar world. 


THE VETERANS’ BEST OPPORTUNITIES. By Lieutenant 
Commander Edward R. Fiske, USNR. New York: Essential Books 
1946. 324 Pages; $2.50. Fifty authorities give the veteran advice 
on jobs and business opportunities in their fields. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN FRONT. By Joseph F. Priviter 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. 212 Pages 
Index; $2.25. Latin-American relations and the Good Neighbor 
policy have been affected by the war. 


CHECKER BOARD STRATEGY MADE EASY. By A. J. Banks 
Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1946. 159 ee Index 
Illustrated; $2.00. Large diagrams, the Laws of Learning, and 
226 graded problems are designed to aid the novice. 


JOB GUIDE. Edited by Sydney H. Kasper. Washington: Amer 
can Council on Public airs, 1946. 193 Pages; Cloth edition 
$2.50; Paper edition $2.00. Information on employment oppor 
tunities, problems, and conditions in some of our leading industries 


THE PORTABLE OSCAR WILDE. Selected and Filited bs 
Richard Aldington. New York: The Viking Press, 1916. 6% 
Pages; $2.00. 
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vee US! GAULLE. By Henri de Kerillis. New York: Blew 
Merce » Company, 1946. 270 Pages; Index; $2.75. An at 
Lon D lle’s political thought. 


a weEC. JUTY. By Francis P. Scannell. New York: Harper 
ahers ». 320 Pages; $2.50. The adventures and the psy- 
- e-man patrol in the jungle of a small Pacific island. 
wisf DESTRUCTION BE OUR DESTINY? By Harrison 
wn. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1946. 158 Pages; $2.00. An 


L Ridge mist discusses the atomic bomb. 


iL THE \ING’S MEN. By Robert Penn Warren. New York: 
— e & Company, 1946. 464 Pages; $3.00. 
bARY OF \ CE IAMBERMAID. By Octave Mirbeau. New York: 
ET 309 Pages; $3.00. The progress of a French maid 
0 conf “I am no saint.” 
4 DISCOVERY OF INDIA. By Jawaharlal Nehru. New 
-t. The John Day Company, 1946. 595 Pages; Index; $5.00. A 
wory written by the President of the India Congress Party. 
HE FUTURE IN PERSPECTIVE. By Sigmund Neumann. 
w York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1946. 406 Pages; Illustrated; 
dex, $3.50. Dr. Neumann presents the history of the “second 
war.” He discusses both the First and the Second 
sd Wars and the alleged peace between them. 
REWSIE AND WILLIE. By Gertrude Stein. New York: Ran 
m House, 1946. 114 Pages; $2.00. The plight of the American 
| preparing to return to civilian life as seen by Gertrude Stein. 
HE PORTABLE RABELAIS. By Samuel Putnam. New York: 
Viking Press, 1946. 623 Pages; $2.00. 
HE PORTABLE MARK TWAIN. By Bernard DeVoto. New 
ork: The Viking Press, 1946. 786 Pages; $2.00. The selections 
‘the Viking Portable series are always good and the introductions 
e ably done by well known authors. 
DUR FAR EASTERN RECORD: THE WAR YEARS. By Shir 
y Jenkins. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
elations, 1946. $.25; 96 Pages. 
HE INVENTORS’ MAGNA CHARTA. By Edwin Hopkins. 
w York: Edwin Hopkins, 1946. 268 Pages; Index; $3.00. A plea 
br reform and rehabilitation of the patent system including in 
ntives to stimulate invention and plans for creating new jobs. 
FERE THEY DUG THE GOLD. By George F. Willison. New 
ork: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1946. 315 Pages; Index; $3.50. A 
w and revised edition of a story of the Pikes Peak gold rush of 
859 and the founding of Denver and Colorado’s boom towns. 
IASTERWORKS OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by S. E. Frost, Jr. 
ew York: Doubleday & Company, 1946. 757 Pages; $4.00. Con 
ensation of eleven great books on philosophy in one volume, from 
lato to Bergson. 


HERALDRY IN WAR; FORMATION BADGES 1939-1945. 
y Lieutenant Colonel Howard N. Cole, OBE. Aldershot, England: 
pale & Polden, Ltd., 1946. 143 Pages; Illustrated; 12/6 (approxi 
bately $2.50). A study of the insignia and heraldry of Great 
nitain’s units during the war just completed. 
OST STORIES 1942-1945. With an Introduction by Ben Hibbs, 
ditor, The Saturday Evening Post. New York: Random House, 
46. 448 Pages; $2.50. A selection of the best Saturday Evening 
ost short stories during the past three years. 

[ERNATIONAL BUSINESS DICTIONARY. By Frank 
aynor. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1946. 452 Pages; 
6.00. A selection of the most frequently used commercial terms 


airty Vvears 


nd their idiomatic equivalents in German, French, Spanish and 
allan 

NIMAL FARM. By George Orwell. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
o., 1946, American edition of the now famous bitter animal 
egorics of modern society. 

HE AMI RICAN. By Howard Fast. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
arc +6. 337 Pages; $3.00. A historical novel of the famous 
Wernor Altgeld of Illinois, the man who pardoned the Hay- 
arket ters, 

SERN \RD M. BARUCH. By Henry I. Shumway. Boston: L. C. 
ag mpany, 1946. 110 Pages; $1.25. 
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R FOR STAR-GAZERS. By Henry M. Neely. New 

















For The Soldier 


The Doolittle Report 


The full text of the Army’s investigation into officer-en 
listed man relations, as released to the press—published in 
pamphlet form by The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a service to 


its readers. 25¢ 


The Army Writer 


By DAVID KLEIN 


| 


Knowledge and wit work to- 


. 
= The gether to make the intricate bus 
£ ARMY iness of military correspondence 
| WRITER and military publications clear 
a Genteve Maney Wise and simple. Complete with tips 
Ras on how to write for the service 

David herp 

- journals. Klein has written a 
book that will be a godsend to 
edt any Army man who has occa 


sion to cope with paper work 


$2.50 


The New Infantry Drill Regulations 


The full text of FM 22-5—LEADERSHIP, COURTESY 
AND DRILL—together with excerpts from the manuals 
on the M1, the Springfield, Interior Guard Duty, etc. 

Cloth, $1.25 Fabkote, $1.00 


Psychology for the Fighting Man 


A clearly written and lucid handbook on psychology 
from how to see at night to combat fatigue—written by 
experts for the layman in psychological fields. Fighting 
Forces Edition, 25¢ 


Psychology for the Armed Services 


A complete and comprehensive roundup of psychological 
subjects as they affect military and naval forces. The 
only book of its kind in existence, and an invaluable 
adjunct to any military leader or aspiring leader. $3.00 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Age of Jackson (Schlesinger 

The American (Fast) ... 

The Egg and | (MacDonald) 
Reconquest (Abend) 

Running The Country (Americon P 
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The Big Picture 


Brereton Diaries ‘ 
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1939 to 1943—Report on the Army 
(Gen. Marshall) 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
1943 to 1945—General Marshall's Report 
Cloth edition 
Paper edition ........ ‘ 
Fighting Forces edition .. 
Map supplement . tid 
Secret Session Speeches of Winston Churchil 
Selected Speeches and Statements of Genera 
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12 Months That Changed the World 
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Air Offensive Against Germany (Michie) 
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CBI Theater 
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Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
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